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PREPACE. 



A Fi(orH>siTiOK han been made to decorate tha 
New of ParliaiDcnt wiUi productions of 

Britisli Art. Tlic Parliamcint has a^ft^ted, and 
has apjioiatcd a coimuittoe for tlm purpose of 
furthering the object pro*>O80d. Niching can be 
fairer or l>ettor adax>tcdfor tliut purpose, .han tha 
in.itructions issued hj that committee. N'o test 
can exhibit the capacitjcs of on r.'^ist so fairly 
and truly as the production o* a cartoon.* But 
those cartoons ai*c, is right, to be submitted to 

s 

public inspection in Westnimster Hall; and if 
the Public be intelligent and capable of judging, 

* A oaitoon nwuift a chalk drawing upon paper* Hie word 
is adopted from Uie Ital^ cardw, a }tfgc piece of paper. 

A ? 
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)*rj?:facr. 


they will a influence upon 

• K ^ ^ 4 

the decisions of that coinnkitU^ii; for in the.mul¬ 
titude it{ ^onusellorH thei'c is wiv^dum. * Ili^ih 
lintaigo auiT iiojilr hirlli pive wcalth»*liijt ru»t in- 
toUe<ttunl riclmi*8S.*^ TIu* poetV ^hujilot urd the 
ccminct nit* twit of ncc^Ksity tdontical; nor 
pixxl tustle^always pnunment in tlioMi* lo whom 
tlic worldV worifUy fa%*oiir9 afe most fmly ae- 

eordcil^ Tlio iniiioi^ty, who Jo imdcTStand, may 

t ' * 

want the ussisfanro of piihlie opiniou to make 

them a majority.^ foreipn taKle, in all pni- 

^diilifyglK* 1 l(T than <iiir own upon ;4urli juattors, 
may no^ repiVl Hint it islau»ke<l liyan onlipbletwd^ 
|mJ)UcSjf.inipiu il ^hhuld Iihvc t<i cihho inter 

It IS, then, for the iiiKtniHhni of the l^nblie that 
this little vvorl: lias lxM*n roinpile^. lx d'K*s nM 
contain the ojiinions. of tm^ Individual, but those 
of the best artMt* and best of all apes — 

such iJLii Da Vinci, Winkelruiann, Mengs, Milizia, 
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I/essing, an.(l Sir J<>»Lua Rc^doMb. Much is 
translated from Milizla; and it is believed that 

4 

1 icrc*, no one inaxhn in the book for which 

4 • 

authority tnay not be fouod in tlic .vritings of 
Sir «roHlu]a — only bin ob}4‘ct to tcac^h the 
youn^ limv to iK^ccnuC a ortisl. 

mine to instruct the observer huw to distinguish 
one. 

Experience lias shown that be did not succeed.- 
Yr hy not ? Because the public taste was unable 
to appreciate works in the griuid style, which be 
therefore himself deserted. It has not adraucocl 
much from his time to our own. Partially per¬ 
haps it has receded, wl Ue that of othe»* v ountrics 
has advanced with giant step'', England^ in her 
ails of design, is immcosumbly b<*hind what 

4 

Italy has been, and, notwidislunding our iintvil- 
lingness to confess it, what France aspires lo, and 
Germany has accomplished. But is she incapable 
of progress? We siiall see. 

V 3 
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iNTIMUnJCTION. 

1. 3'nE earliest product fon^ of iuMtatm^ art pre* 
tended to notliing but a certain degi'ec of manual 

dexterity ; and even this wa^ nt first 9it rude 

a 

iny>erfect, that tiie orti»t felt biiu^lf obliged to 
indcnbe upon hi($ wori^ tbe *nanio of (Jia object 
intended to he represented, \m larder to inaka it 

• a 

recognisable. Rut, be was his own comment 
^^tor, jH) exertion was i^equirod of the observer, 
beyond the making uac of liis eyes, to imabfo him 
to judge^ of the resemblance, if Inch was all that 
was aimed at* 


a«4 
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2 . Whcn^ thcw imitations were sufficiently 
true and correct to apeak for tjiomscives without 
comment or inscription, a^preat step was /rainc 1 1 
yet, as ilu5 objects i-cprosimhnl were single liguren 

A 

aTid simple subjects tlic whole aim of the urtist 

being still roiiliiiftd to the mere atteniiit of iiro- 

1 * 

tflueiT>g nn exact copy of the original he imitated. 

# 

every person w*tH oqu>dly cnpablo of appreciating 
their ifierits or dofotrtS without any other assist- 
once thau that which a correct eye nutiu'ully 
afforded. 

I 

3. (u proi:4ir'n «>f time men were no longer 
content witill tlie mere j^preseutation of wbut 
woH cofistautly before ti cir eyes; and the artist 
th<9«i^took higher ground, lie began to embel¬ 
lish and improve upon the model which nature 
afforded him, }>y selecting only such suhgeotH as 
were more perfect than the rest, correcting the 
faulty parts of lus original, or substituting otlicrs 
from more chosen specimens. Still his appeal 
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was not to the understanding, bu^^lotho sight. 

# 

If that received ^grutification, liis ohicct was 
gjAned; and though somctliing morc^ would be 
rcquii*cci of the spectator to tit hinj for*^a judge, 
yet lii^ eye would easily obtain the power 6f 


<li.stiiigiuKffipg dcfectiF from bcatrlies by a l^tlc 
obrtexvatiou and practice. 

4. Hut when thh arts attained their highest 

grade of perfection — when ^they reqinrf.«l the 

% 0 

gi*«?atcst stretch of genius fqr theirproduction— 
when they laid, as it were,^all tlie scienees under 
contribution, by uiakiiig ouch contribute ^*their^* 
us<^—- when they strove to depict •emotians, 
passions, und scntiiucntt^ to portray vivtifb and 

vice, nobility and dignity, grdcc Aid elegapA*, 

^ • 

truth and justice — when tliey iKutome tlic records 
and cliTonicles of i^raons and uvents —when 
they resorted to tlie arfificc of eomposilion, chiar* 
oscuro, ai}d colouring, in order* to enhance the 
eiFcct they sought to produce — when, in short. 
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* 

they were cityiloyed, as we propose to employ 

4 

tlinm, as a fitting clcc^orutio^ for the building 
whence biiall emanate tlie laws of an.cm|frc 
within H^iosc limits the sun ncycr sets,—it is 

clear that the nrlist liu<l a higlicr cuUii)g than 

• • 

tlj^^papcrhangei^ or u]»)iolsA*rcT, and that un aim 
•so iu^ignili^nt as iJjat of more visual gratifica¬ 
tion could n^ver b(^ the real ftblwt of his attain¬ 
ment.* 

a 

5 . Tlic sight of Qf\y thing beautiful pleases 
us; but tliat ]»lc4isurti oiifrbt not to end tlicre : 
* it oiJ^ht to procure us wun*: positive iK'nefit. 
R<'.al pleasures ai*c fertile in utility ; those, wljieli 
bear ?k** fruit vaiA, silly, and dcceptious. 
AThat would* an Elegant architectural decoration 
l)c, if it merely sorvcjd to*please tlie eye without 

any ulterior purjiosn?—an idle outlay pf t\nie apd 

• • 

money. Nature htis fuWiished us with wonts, 
tlioiice to prov^tfe us witli pU'oanres ; U> procure 
us, in short, by means of those wants, some great 
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and positive advont^c. Hy the potli of beauty 
sbe would lead us on to the tc^mplc of vii*tue. 

We observe that Natui^o euiboliishes ccr- 
talii ubjei'ts iu oi’d<a* to remder them more dc- 
sirablCi and dcfoims others to make them less 
t attractive. Why is the hemliK^k uSensivc to the 
^smcll) the scorpion loathsiime to the night? Ilxat 
we may not be enticed to ta«te tlie oue, or touch 

^tlie other. 'Why in beauty an attendant upon 

# 

4 

yuutli iiidteud of agis? Clearly for oiu' good* 
Flowers blossom for the fi^ults iliey bear. It is 
well to feel that wliat is iiiost beautiful is 
and the most conducive to our iutei*est; and to 
know that mau will never err while he pu*.3ucs 

. the same course'which natui'e docs. * His art is 

\ 

intended us a source of gratiheatitm \ but that 
gratification be faUacioas, unless it is bene^ 

4 

licial ; and it cuoxiot be LcncHcial unless it strives 


to render us wiser or bettor tliau we are, by 
attaching us to those objects which are the most 
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beautiful, at iitho sauie timo^ the most preg- 


iiarxt With utility* 


7* Ih* who first cli'signated the arts of de*igii 
by the ruuuo of tn^fs (ht^aux ori^) must have 
felt this trutli, auc] known that their sjurit con- 
si^ti'<l in iho urtion of hcufity with uthity, for the 
pur]>oso oV cinlx^lUsldiig all the common neces¬ 
saries w I lieu aclminfetor to oor cv cry-day wants. 
The Hrst saTiigo who, iu building his hut, know 
Low to* kce}^ j>ru|K»rtioiis ailapted to convenience 
and solid ity,iuvenlod archiloctarc* The first sheji- 


liord who hcautitiod the shajM^ of his fiusk* or cut 

out ccrUviu figures on his staff, was the invi'utor 

of sbulptU|;c* Aiiil tao damsel who dclincatotl 

UlA outlined of^Ler lovci^^s Rhatfow witli a piece 
0 ^ ♦ 

of burnt stick upon the wall invented painting. 

8 /X'he essential doty of the ^ne^. orts^ is, 
thcreforf, to place thosb objects wliich are sub¬ 
jected to tlic^'nses in sucb a light siiall cause 
tlicm to act upon us wi^ extraoi*dinai*y energy. 
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A painting docs nut deserve to pass for a picture ; 
u Iiuuso is not a prcductioii of urcliitecture ; nor 
is a olock of marble to bo called a statue,*^unless 
the work of tbo artist posscAsc^s bcj*uty of such 
doscri}itkin timt it atti*a<*lM and rivets our at* 
iontion by moans of ilic pleasure wlurli it gi es 
»n«. Nor is this enough. Xliat pleasure must 

4 

^ be fruitful of utility and iustruotioii. WllJiout 
•sucli on ohjo<‘t, tJio I’amussns would be, nothing 
but vanity and stHluefioii. Ry presentiug us 
with sjiceimens of pCsTfectieu, arts <mght to 

remWr UH luorc perfect. 13y giving us good 
tasto, clu>ic<% and order, they prepare us for an 
improved cxisbmee. They nrc% or should lx?, 
tlH‘ elcK^ueiit r<*eortls of real moral worth ; the 

ft 

clmrmiii'r puiflea whi.ch IcMul ii« on towards 
howour, glory, virtue, hy oiinobHng niul boaiyti- 
fying all that is great and gowl ; whilst they 


make vice liideoua, to make it tlio more de¬ 
testable. It was with tJjis intent that Cicero 
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4 

wished tc piOFMinl a 1»eauty*ul imtige of Virtuo 
U\ Ills son, in order lliat*hc mip^ht l>ccome 
cnamouritd of her; for licanty is the in&hisprtOj! 
of j-cfil intc^rcst; mul it,will thoi^cfoix' bo 

tho trhiiuph of art toj^insoortito the oiioliautmonl 
of its j^rnocs to the two fjroatost blessings whi<‘h 
can hc'fnli inankiiul tnitli aud virtue. Tliis is 

4 » 

iir* Rnal scopes tliis its ni>hlc»st attninmciit* 

i 

9. Honco it ‘^ollows, that a jminten' w1k» 

* »» 

only knows how ti> .'olour, if he <*(*kmrs well has 
made liiiiiself nut^fer of a crafty and de* 

sc^rvo’' Kiie.li praise ns you wiuilii hestow upon a 
good worlcmau ; but he is not. mi artist* 

. 2 .aiutcr who invents, cuuuposes, and 
e<ilours fcuhiects ^ wliieli tire pretty and ]>leasing 
enougli-in tliemscdves, but protluceno elTent upon 
lliq mind, rior any result bi^yond* the. visual 
gratiiicatioii of the observer, merits undoubtedly 
the lirst rank! amongst decomtore; hut he is not 
an artist* 
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I U But the ])uiiiter wLo rurpMRenU' idens 
exalted^ jtiHt) and nobJ(\ in sucli u manner tu* to 
^transmit them from the into the bfxMititK of 

thof^e who holiolO it, and to «:x<*ho in them the 
oinotioijis, thoughts, or antipathies with 

wlueh he is IiiinK*ir iu}(])ircd,~lic is i\n n tist, 
equal in all rcs|Mvts to the Urst of omtors, 

a 

nr historians. 

* 

12. If thi;^ ho true, its tri e if imdophtedly is, 

• • 

it will ho iviKhly coiwaUhI that the .vision, un- 
ai<lod hy ediK'ntion or oti er iiitolloctaal endow- 
ijieiits is no longer a sulficicut guide to the 
•spretator, wlieii he is called tJi>on t<> examine 
highest prcuUielioiiR of art, .\n ^ignorant 
or itliferati*. eatiiiot appreciate, because 

ho cannot understand, the wntings of Homer, 
Shuks,fciu*e, or Mih<»n. IIow, tlien, eun he^ pre¬ 
tend to judge of works which <*ontaiD not only 
the same* elements as the finest page ol' poctiy, 
hut some others [)eculiar to Uiumselvcs ? All the 
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senses are iiAproy^ and refined by edauation. 
"We know that the blind acquire by practice a 
delicacy of touch which enables them to read witl> 
the fingers. uncultivated ear ^nows certainly 
what music pleases it ^.but it cannot cqjoy the 
higl^est efforts of^m.iiaical composition. * Even the 
palate is improved—nay, made sensible of gr&ti- 
fications previously uiiknown — by practice and 
experience. We frequently hear people say 
“ tiiey don’t lite Fren/:h cooking.” Neither does 
the savage of North ^America. They deceive 
t^emse^ves. What they dislike is bad French 
cooking ; it is the English imitation of it, or tiie* 

a 

example^ a^rded by Imperfect practitioners. 

But >110 civilised person r-A T* ol::r)cct to have his 

^ % 

food presented to him ifi,a form which cap¬ 
tivates Hhe eye^ and entices the fkppetite, without 
loading the stomach. 

13. The vi^on likewise must be taught to 
discriminate by study, practice, and observation. 
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If Raphael had be^ born and br^ a coontry 
Tillage, he could, have had no conceptions of 
beauty or grandeur beyond what he saw in the 
rustic life around him. So the person whose 
knowledge of ait is limited to what he lias seen 

9 • 


on the wails of the exhibition, linds himselfQUii> 

able to appreciate all at once the merits of the* 

works on the other side of the biiilding. Beal 

meril^ whetlier artistic, or of wliatever kind, is 
» » 

never obtrusive: its bcai^^s lie'* not *upon the 
surface ; they are not ^mmon, tlierefore not 
apparent to tlic common. Like pearls, ygd must* 
di^e to find Uicm; nor can tliey be distinguished 
until *you have teamed *to discem^them.'^ Tliis 
learning is called Taste. 


TASTE. 

1. It ie pretended that taste is Innate, and not 
to be acquired Never was then a greater error. 
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Taste is a ^tan^ardtformed bj experience. Taste 

« 

is knowledge. The oi^anisation which cpnsti' 
% 

tutes the disposition of an indiyidual is, ng 
doubt, a ^ft qf nature; and that is bestowed in 
different degrees upon different ‘persons. There 

( c 

are^some whose'deficient "organisaticTn renders 
•them incapable of acquiring any sort of know- 
ledge, and aniongst others tha’lt knowledge which 
constitutes taste in art But no man was ever 

c t* 

bom with an ^originaHty and maturity of judg¬ 
ment which would enable him to pronounce an 

t 

I 

'accui^te opinion upon the merits of any really 
great jMToduction of the pencil or chisel, withput 
previous istu^y. If is ea^ enough for a govern- 

i 

iuen;l;, to appoint‘a committee of taste; but it 
cannot appoint taste to its *oommittee. 

2. Taste, then, is something to bg acquired- 
To acquire it there is a nasessity that you should 
have been endowed by nature with a seqse of the 
Beautiful, and of its vat^ous gradations and 
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kinds. It is true^that one^ man ‘ma^ be’ more 
partial to tiie pathetic, and another tO the' 

cheerful, and each of these individuals will de* 

0 

signate the ol>ject8 of his own- peculiar pre- 

dilection bj the "term b^utifuL This difference 

• • * » 

of inclination arises from a difference in the 
organs, individual character, age, ^x. See. i 

of that there can be nef doubt * But there is 
a,generally admitted taste junongst persons of 
well-regulated minds, and of sufficient experi¬ 
ence and education, who for^ the most part 
agree upon tlie grade of preference wbi(^ should 
be* assigned to all those things whfch can ■ be 
submitted to rule and to the test^ off rommon 
sense. And if a perfect uniformity of opinion 
cannot be obtained even on this point, it arises 
fh)m the difference of passions,* and t&e^ pre¬ 
judices of habit “ T^ake my eyes,** said Aigus, 

** and yon will see as I do.** 
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Hiese rifles,* then, thus generally if not uni*- 

I 

versally admitted, it is the object of these pages 
to enforce and explain. They make no pro-' 
tensions to originality. If they did, their utility 

would be circumscribed; for fliey would then 

* 

wanf authority—that authority wliich they pos- 
sees in being the generally received opinions of 
all men of intelligence,* both critics and artists. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


1. llie^rt^of design seek to acquire an iiiflu> 

^ a 

ence*bver'the mind by the pleasure which they 

4 

afford to the sight. Now pleasure is a moderate 
impression wliidh objects produce upon our ongaziA 

a 

If it be too strong, as in looking fixedly upon tlM 
sun, it pains us; .if too weak, as the ^rmony of 
the spheres,—neyer yet hea$^ by any one, —it is 
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not felt Therefore subjects whiob give us pain, 
or those which are too trivial or too. refined to 

4 

4 

effect us at all, should never .be sdected by 

% 

the artist ual^ the skill with which they are 
treated can remedy the inherent defects of their 
nature.' In the Pitti Palace at Florence *h^ 
is a picture by Sebastiw del Fiombo, which 

represents the martyrdom of Saint .^atha. She 

% 

stands uncovered in the front of the picture, while 
two men with red-hot pincers aW engaged in 
tearing from the yirgin l^som the tender source 
whence all mankind receive their earliest nou-* 
ri^ment. No one can look upon *that figure 
without feeling a cold sweat s^art-'upon his 
brow. It produces horror, and not pleasure. 

i 

An old painter of t>^ 14th century, Spinello of 
Arezzo, represented Lucifer so frightfufiy ugly 
amongst the fallen angels, that he was haunted in 
his dreasns by the monster of Hs own creation. 
The story says that he was m affected by the 

B 3 
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apparition m -to los^ his intellects, fall sick, and 
di^. This maj be a fable; but it has its moral, 
• which is this, •»- that ait ought never to be 
abitsed 

e 

2. Allegorical and mctaphorib^ subjects, on 
the contrary, are unfit, because they are enig- 
loaticid, because they possess little or no interest, 
and therefore cannot, and do not, come home to 
men’s bosoms. It may answer to personify the 
physical or moral qualities in poetry, which has 
a language in which to explain itself; but how 
can sculpture explain its meaning in the statue 
of a river, or a personification of Britannia or 
Ilome ? Sven painting, with all the additional 
resources it posses^s beyond sculpture, is unable 
to do so. A woman of m^estic beau^ writing 
in a gre^t booh, supported on the shoulders of a 

nmscular old man, armed with a scythe, an|l 

- '• 

attended by a Janus on one side, and sea 
monsters blowingt tmmpets, and laden with rcdls 
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of parcliment, on the otheJ( what ? — 

Why, Hietcny, you are but women, and 
especially pretty ones, are not much accustomed, 
to write histories ; and if they do, they do not 
keep such bad cbmpany m old men and Tritons. 
In reality*this pictuit, which is by and 

in die Vatican, is a fine production yet no one* 

a 

sincerely feels its effect in diis hearf Bnt every 
one would have felt it Sn ^he instant, had it 
been express by images more*8imple, clear, 
and instructive. 

1. A pleasure becomes more positive, that is, 
it is iiicreased, in proportion as the ^bj«ct*which 

produces it is more perfect ;*and an object is 

• • 

sidd to be perfect wh^ it i^ neithm* excessive'nor 
defective <in apy of those qualities whlich we 
conceive it ought to contain, relativelv to its 
destination. 

2. Hub perfiBCtion, in refitrence to the sense 

B 4 
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oi seeing gr heUing, to sights or to 'sounds, 

t 

constitutes what is telled beauty. 

3. Nature never presents us with any onf 
individui^ uniformly beautiful; we always dis- 
cover a something ei&er superfluous or defective 


eve^ in the most beautiful natural productions, 
> 00 ( 1 , in like ^manner, some point of beauty even 
in the most ill-favoured. 

4. A perfect whole,*formed by selecting and 
combining thd most ^utiful parts from differ- 
models, is termed ideal beauty—-fteau ideal; 
or, mbK accurately, is said to be an imitation of 
the beauties of nature, since no part of {he 
selecti&n Ja Imaginary,' the whole being 'faith- 

4 

fulfy,«copied froni nature. The flowers, the 
shrubs, the fruits of the fie^ wlien transplanted 
to yom gardep, and improjred by the art gf 
cultivation, no longer present the same appear¬ 
ance which they "did when growing wil<^ in their 
nittive spinmes,—yet Nature produced them all. 
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She it 18 who affords' the iXnigazizie,* ever^open 
and inexhaustible, from wiiich the artist ex¬ 
tracts the materials which are suitable to the 
object he has in view. Ilia cc^v-book is Ihe 
face of Nature, -^her beauties form the object of 
his study; and hence the arts devoted to the 
imitation of tiioso beauties are termed Fine 
Arts —Beaux A.t\a ; and their productions, whe- 
ther a Venus, w Satyr, an Aj^Uo, a serpent, or a 
monster, are also termed beautiful^ though some 
are hideous in >them8elyes, when each of such 
productions contains neither more nor lesstnan it* 
ought to contain consistently with ^e use for 
.whidi*it was created. 


5. The artist who imitate<r Nature precisdy 

• # 

as she is, would fail ^tirely in bis aim. A re¬ 


presentation of what is constantly before our 


eyes is not worth so tnuch trouble. A country 
lout, betraying in his attitude aUd countenance 
the very picture of rustic simplicity, while he 
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scmtchcs his ib stimnlate it for an answer to 
the plainest question, a servant girl down on 
her knees, with sleeves tacked up to the elbowfs 

f 

laboriously employed in scrubbing away at the 

I * 

floor of a room furnished with uncouple of straw- 
bottomed chairs, a deal tablh of which ^le legs ap¬ 
pear to havq a lien on the wall, a bandbox of blue 
paper, and a bed covered with a patchwork quilt, 
— are, no doubt, qpite natural. ' And when ^ 
artist has repreaented these objects so truly that 
you feel obliged to listjpn for the vacant reply, ~ 

a 

‘ that seem to see the flush of perspiration on 
the housemaid’s face,—or fancy for &e moment 
that thc*coi(nterpane % re^y made of 'cotton 

4 4 

print, —what have you gained ? Would you 

» 4 

wish to live in constant intercourse with just 
such dbmpanions at your hearth? —Jo pee the 

• a 

room you occupy bedecked! with sudi materials ? 
Hien why do 3 mu wish to have them, on your 
walls? Ko; the real vajue of art does not 
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consist 3i portra 3 ring Nature juft u the is,* but 
as she might be depicting that which is 

not of common but nnccnninon oecnrrence,— 
which, in shorty is never seen at one time, or 
united in one object. H^nce those employed in 

g 

reproducing images of mere nature are but copy- 

« 

*iatS 4 and however much manual labour they may 
bestow upon these co^es of-theirB, they certaiidy 
• do not merit any veiy grea^ d^ree of praise. 
There are cases where they would 1>e even cen> 
flurable, and most so when the imitation was 
most perfect and most-true. Who can midore 
the •sight <€ monsters or tortures whmi so na¬ 
turally'represented as to* appear r^?* !2f the 
Laocoon in^ired h(mror, it would immediridy 
cease to be a produc^on. of the fine arts ; the 
efibet of whidv as has been said, must i^'Vfhys be 
to excite emotions of pleasure, be the represent¬ 
ation illnstrative of what passion w quality it 
may,—joy, sorrow, majesty, grace, or hatred. 
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P0RTEA1T8. 

1. According to these principles, it would 

appear that the profession of portrait-painting is 

. ^ ‘ 

not entitled to rank amongst the fine arts. It 
is remarkable that the ancients have I’ecorded 
only one portrait-painter, and that one a female, 

Lala of.Cyzicum.^ In truth, there is no gr^^at 

• <0 

merit in it if the portrait be merely a likeness; 
and there would be^ a positive demerit if it 
Sinne;^ against the simplicity of nature. Philip 
of Hacedon, the father of Aleximder the Great, 
had ^uf ot<e eye. An artist who painted his 
portrait furnished him with a pair of brilliant 
ones : he was disgraced Sc the author of an im- 
pt|dent falsehood. The n€xt painter drew him 
exactly as he wiis, with only one: he was roughly 

i 

dismissed few his ungrateful sincerity r for truth, 
impertinently ^Id, like nakedness, savours of 
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indecency. A thirds more skilful t&ali the rest, 
took the king in profile : he was praised and re> 
warded. 

2. A portrait^ tO‘ be really goo^ should ap¬ 
proximate as near as possil^le to the beau ideal; 
and this may be accomplished by expressing 4)e 

^likeness of the individual, and making, as it 
, were, his eulogy in the coudtenance,* while every 

•othpr part of the picture, the« accessories, back- 

• * 

ground, effects of light, Ac., are- composed from 
beautiful nature. 

3. It must possess deader and expression ; 


for «very living countenuicc is influenced by 
some p^sion, or affection, or character. 9k{oun- 
* tenance without expression is without life. 

4. The position chasen must not be capri- 
ciiws, cor fixed Jaj the < artist like* an ac^my 
model; for every individual has a carriage and 


attitudes peculiar to himself; and when placed 
in a position which u not natiual to him he 
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f(Bds conFiTai^ed, looks awkward, in fact, 

t 

caricatnres himself. 

5. A smile embellishes the countenance, and 
gives life, grace^ vivacity, and fusibility. But 
what incongruity if ^ eyes look serious while 
thi mouth is gay! 

6 . Gaudy apparel and goigeous ornaments' 

i 

hiay show the artist’s dexterity; but they with* 
draw attention from the object which weflrs 

‘ i 

them, without adding to its beauty : ud if out of 

f 

character, they cheat the btdiolder. Two country- 

% 

men,i passing up the C^rso at Rome, stopped to 
examine a ccdlection of pictures, hung out, •as is 
the cuihonjr there, upon' a wall for sale. Their 
attention was chiefly flxed b^ a bl^ng portrait 
bede<Aed with all the flours of the rainbow. 
After i^ardhig it in silence some' minutes, 
toe ^id to the othOr, C3ie sUhto fe ? “ What saint 
is it?" His' cbmpanito replied, “What saint! 
Dbn’t yo.u*8^ J^^ brttVely he’s dresSed ? To be 
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sure, then, he’s one of the faints.'of our 'day, 
that ride in coaches with four ha^s, at]^ded 
by lackeys in fine liveries.” When die portrait 
of die Prince Begent, painted by^Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, .was fii%t place^ in the Vatican, some 
simple persons fell dowh upon their knees top 'ay 
•before it. They took Aim for a sunt,, A young 
and beautiful lady asked a£ her frienfi the loan of 

♦ s 

^er jewels for. some grand en^ertainmeqjt. Her 
mes^nger received the following reply : “ Tell 
your misti'ess,' if she will send ‘ me her lovely 

e » 

face, I shall be able to do without my precious 
trinkets.” 

7. P(fttmt8 in masquerade, as nyiiwhf, Ihep" 

herdesses, godc^sses, Greek warriors, or Boman 

♦ 

orators, are false po^reits, which belie ■ the 

characterinstead .of bearing it Fancy the U^e 

corporal at Waterioo^in .Greek annour^ with a 

long spear .that cast right, of idiodow on the 

♦ 

ground; or WeUingtou stark uak^ as Castor, 
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the ‘pugiHs^'and^ horee-jockey, but ^th tbe 
additipnal absurdity of a pot-Hd in one 
and a poniard in tbc other. EvcA the nursery¬ 
maids blush for shame when they think of it. ■ 
8. A portrait, therefore, ^cannot be good 

i » 

unfess it gives a faithfifl representatign' 6f its 
‘ original. cBut it may do more; and must, if it 

t 

lie entitled *to rank Umongst the productions of 
the arts. T^cre stands Grarrick * betw^n, 
Tragedy and Comedy, like Hercules between 

» I 

Vice mid Virtue: tho^ihenessfaitliful; thefigure, 
we ^1 presume, drawn, in one of the happiest .of 
his attitudes; the countenance full of rcaL and 
beatftiffil ^pression, —half serious, half gay, as 

< C 

unvilllng to give exclusive preference to cither 

« 

charmer, both of whoufalie loved so wcU, and 
e^h of whom had, assisted altemaitelyc in pro- 

4 

curing him his greatest triumphs. Such a portrait 

* Bjr Sir JosbuJi Be^oolds., 
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is not fl^mere likeaeas •, it is biogn^piiy: 

% 

1 .'It is an error to suppose that delosioa, 

or*, in other ^ords, <ieceptioD, — that is, the 

^ •• 

cheating us into a belief thiH the images, re- 
])resented u'e realities,—fonns an object of the 
line arts. lie who inveitfe^ an<Wostered su<di 

Hit idea was d^nded and deceived himself. 

• • * • 

Their prodactiona ought to be iihmecQately re-’ 

oognisablc as representations, not of’ ordinary, 

but beautiful nature. They have no need of* 

- 

(leljaaion. All they sedt. is to resemble truth and 
nature* When Shylock*or Othelh^ is«mode t<> 
talk in the sublimest str^s of poetry, it is not 
fur the purpose of p^st^ing you that eubh is 
the real laugu^e qf Jews and ^ors. When 
an accomplished actor^personates Lear or Bichard 
with the most eloquent gesticulation, studied 

4 * 

attitudes, vvied intojnticm of voice^ and artfiil, 

c* 
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an^gemeot:: of countenance, yotf never 

imagine that kings wd princes really so act and 
speak. In like manner, no sculptor ever sought; 
to persuade you tiiat the marble be had fashioned 

i • 

was a living sentient being of 'flesh and blood. 
All ^e wants is'not to destroy that*tacit con¬ 
vention whi^ exists between yourself and him 

9 

that his statud represents the objects lie wishes, 
though what you Ipok upon is only marble or 
bronze; ind he succeeds in this end when 'he 
atteibutes to Nature si^ch properties as are con- 

*^fonna*ble to our notions of her laws and establislied 

« 

forms. Bat no compact can exist unless bptli 
the c(»tfactipg parlies load it in the same* sense. 
They.must 

therefore necessary that th^ taste of the obseiwer 
should i)o on a par with that of the atitist,: if it 

‘mg 

lags behind, the artist must degrade his works to 
suit the capacity he addresses, and then.adieu to 
improvement; if it should i^utstrip him, he can- 


clearly understand each other. It is 
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no^give satisfaction until be bas r^sed bimwelf 
to a level with the intelligence of bis critic^ 
*and that effort produces great works and great 
niasters. 

2 . S’ both partiM are equally intelligent, and 
thoroughly understand each other, they will 

4 

agree that in every production of the fine arts, 
and in every part of each production, the 
beauties of nature are to predominate. in the 
forms, proportions, colouring, accessories, — such 
as drapery, utensils, aiohitecture, background^ 
of sceneiy, dec.; and in the final scop: of all 
these, the expression. The-labour of the artist 
is like that of the jeweller, who polishes and 

sets the gems, which without lus aid would only 

$ 

be costly masses of deformi^. Horace sets jewels 
with the pen; Fhi^as with ^ chisel; Apelles 
and Raphael with the pencil. 

c 2 
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BEAUTY. 


1. Beauty consitt^'in form coluor, but 

, . • 
principally the former ;• d)ecau(!C all its higher 

attribtites, such as grace, dignity, expression, 

depend more*upon a oomhinatipn of forms than 

r , 

of colour, — may, indeed, exist without it; in 
sculpture, for instonse. • 

If * • <i $ 

2. Forms vary nof only according to the 

• 4 

% 

Afferent qualities, of objects, hut also aecnrding 
to the diffei'ent circumstances in w W' tho same 
objeel may be placed. Thus the forms‘of Apoflci 
can pever Defthow of Hercules; nor ought they 
to be*the same in Jleixjules the mortal, as in 
ilercules the deity. Moreover, of whatever 
description they may be, tliey should‘ne^r b5 
ordinary, but always select. 

3. ' The human body, when neither mutilated 
nor deformed, exlabits on it^suHace six hundred 
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and ^ty-six parte, including veins, Aia^es, 
tendons, nails, and bones. Eveiy one of these 
* parts varies in some respect or other in every 
individual, just as every leaf on a tree varies in. 
some point from every other. ■ Each of these parts 
is, Uierefore, possessed of a form more 'T less 
approaching to, or receding from, the standard of 

4 

beauty. He who has «.he greatest number of 
them in most perfection, possesses the greatest 
natural beauty of form. A statue, on the con- 
trary, composed by selecting from individual 
nature th^p^oiocst example of ^nach one Of 
these six hundred and sixty-six paits, and com¬ 
bining them into a single figure, posjasees ideal 

f 

beauty of form in the most perfect degr3e. It 

must, then, he imj^bssihlc for. the sculptor to 

• ^ 

mak^ even an -approximation to this perfection, 

* 

> 

without a thorough knowledge of external 
anatomy; nor can the observer appreciate■ the 
merits. of his works without somewhat of a 
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similar* kjQovledge, W, least, unless His eye 
is accustomed to the* simple beauty of forms by 
observation and practice. He cannot even dis-. 
cern them. Are you incredulous ? Then make 
the experiment Go and look ‘at the Venus, 
ApoUp, or Apollino. Your eye, if unpractised, 
will distingui§h. nothing but the most prominent 

c 

parts. Close the shutters; move a •single light 


round the^ figure, ^nd you wUl see that its 
^tiro suriace is divei^ified by a thousand de¬ 
licate undulations, producing light, shadows, 
and half tin^ each cireumscribing^Hd defining 
some different fonn which contd^^es^ a com¬ 
ponent «!)f the whole. If at the 'same 
time an intelligent friend or artistnot a pre¬ 


tender, but. one who really knows—explains to 
you whtfc each of these forms represents, •tells* 


you their anatomical namei shows you wherein 
their beauty of ccmtour consists by coipparing 
them with the same parts ip ordinary nature, 
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jou will then begin to underetAnJ why the 
sculptor’s art is prised so highly} what are .the 
difficulties he has to surmount; and why it is, 
and with what truth, that the Greek artists are 
universally allowed to .have excelled all other 
nations. 

' 4. The painter’s case is somewhat different.' 

He can resort to colour as well as form for his 

• effect, and has besides a number of other re- 
sources, from which the sculptor is excluded. 
He, therefore, rarely repr'*aents the naked figure; 
never of ne(||ppi^, for he can gmn his end with¬ 
out it. Historical subjects are more naturally 
depicted, more consonant with oui' Ideas and 
custom^ when the figtires are appropriately 
dressed. Raphael, you will say, seldom painted 
nudities; all his greatest works are in costume. 
Most true. ' But if Rapdiael bad been unable 
to draw the naked figure like a master, could he 
have 'Succeeded as he has done in a draped 

c 4 
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one ? ‘ B^sidesf thei% are subjects which* require 

1 

the exposure of eertain parts of the body, as the 
torso, legs, arms, and those stumbling-blocks to 
bad draughtsmen, the extremities, .hands and feet: 
the last perfected aftci:,the revival of art, be- 

^ P 

% 

cAust* the most difficult. ‘ How cau they be 
^ell expressed unless the easier have been first 
mastved? . 

5. 'J'he painter, ^hen, must also have a suf- 

t • • . * 

ficient knowledge of lanatomy ; but tliat know- 

* 

ledge is not to be -ostentatiously displayed. He 

, • 

muA^^member, .and the public wi|^ him, that it 
is only a ofeans which conduces to an*cnd; that 

I * fc * 

he do^ iMt Y>aint to instruct the students of an 
hospital; notfor one, bu|. every class of his ^ow- 
creatures. 

6 . Cbnnected with form,* the .beauty of mad, 
the most beautiful.olQect in creation, consiste m 

the fflcternal maniiestdtion of his best qualities : 

* 

his hiealth, which shows itself in the cdmplexion. 
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and in tiie form of bas membcTii, p^ticiilarly 
the coimtenance; his strength, which announces 
itself by the developement of the muscles, the 
frame of the chest, the breadth of shoulders, ai^d 
agility of the legs; his .temperament which is 
recognised by his bearing, by the composure of 
* his attitudes, and the propriety of his gestures 
in tlie tranquillity of bis brow ; and in his ihtel^ 
li»yen(*e, which declares itself r.t the eyes 

7. All tliese properties arc more delicate 
and more gentle in the female sex; which, in 
addition, pos8|pes a certain charm in the 

and glance, and, more than all these, that modesty, 
the very essence of sweetness, which is always so 
pleasing, even when least expected. 

8 . In beautiful nature there exists a continual 
variety; nothing is ceer repeated lathe same in- 
dividual; but the whole figure is composed of the 
■concave, convex, or abmpk, arranged in sucdi a 
maaneras to.produoe cutlines variously undulated* 
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There is*nh ahgle without a curve, and no carve 

* . • 

without interruption or inflexion; that is to saj, 
all is se] 7 )entine, like the flame., or the waves of tKc 
sea; so. that a concave form is never opposed to 

a 

a similar one, nor a coevex to another convexity, 

an<f'there is no line on the same side of the same 

proportions and character aq that which is op*' 

^ ‘ 

posed to it on tlie other. Convexities give size : 
concavities l^htnets i and straight lines nobili^. ‘ 

* n ■ • 

In short, there is a continued variety in all 
the contours, wd in* all the proportions; and 
wSiS^er seeks to attain grace without these 
varieties falls into coldness and mannerism. 


f 

1 . Planner 4 b that peculiarity of thought and 
exertion which distinguishes one artist from 
another. It is this frbich enables yon, without 
the"- aid of a qatalogue, when you* enter the 
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pjxhibitioh to say at once, that is bj F^nt, 'that 
by Hunt, that by Turner, that by Etty, and so 
oh. Now this manner, however perfect it may 
he according to our own notions of perfection, is 
yot always defective to a qertain extent, because 
it is not an exact representation of beautiful 
nature, bat th^ artist’s modification of her.: hence 
it follows that the more you have of the indi- 
'ddual artist in his works, t!tc less you have 
nature; — she recedes exactly in the same pro> 
portion as he becomes prominent. When a 
certain person said to Rivarol, “ Je vous dira^ 
ma iranicre de penser,” he replied, “ Eites«moi 

* * 4 

* 

la pens^e, mais sans mani^re.” 

2 . Th^ less this manner is apparent, tiie 
more perfect will be the-work. I^hen excessive, 
it is called mannerihr, as a term of reproach. 
If an artist is not. endowed with a ready and 
copious invention, he becomes mumefedi be- 

4 

cause be is always repeatii^ the same things 
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andHdea^ While satiire is infinite in her varieties 

« 

and jnodiiications. If htft invention ie not re- 

V 

Btrained by taste and judgment, he exaggerates 

and caricatures^ nature; and tjiat is mannerism. 

If his mind is incapable of conceiving great and 

lofty ideas, he is apt to'degrade and impoverish 

nature, — that also is mannerism. In short, 

‘ , , 
every impropriety xjf form, expression, colour- 

♦ 

ing, &Q., wlietlter, it arises from excess or defect, 
is maDneridm* 

3. Tliere is another kind of niannerism wliicii 

^ ( 

«jiU^1uces the most lamentable results. Wlten 
a pupil* imitates the manner of4 his master, 
instead t>f‘ nature, he imitates a defect': instead 

. i 

of>following the genuine model, he follows an 
impaired copy at sccohd-hond. Who would 
give*^the best description of a battle ?-sone who 
had been present in the aetitm, or one who had 
received Ids accotmt from the narrative of 

a 

s 

another ? If on the manner of hie master he 
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4 

I 

t « 

adds or en^afts his own peculiar one, there is 
defect upon defect, or nature at ‘ third-hand; — 
that must be mannerism. 

4. This practice, without doubt, contributed 
materiallj to the decline of art in Italj, and 
inilitutes much agtunst its resurrection. It ex¬ 
plains alsi^ why it is that the arts rarely flourish 
for long periods at a time. Pre-eminence is 
only gained by long and arduous study. As 
soon as a nation becomes possessed of a multitude 
of great works,, the young artist, flndiug what he 
coTiceivt^s a perfect model prepared to his ha...! 
or perfect as far as human genius is supposed 
able to make it so, thinks that he may escape the 
preliminary toil and drudgery which the indi¬ 
vidual who produced it was compelled to un- 
doi^o. He becomes an imperfect imitator. But 
hundreds are soon fimnd able to imitate this 
model as well as lumsclf, for to do so it only 
requires a certain degree of mechanical skill. 
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He must' out sometlung new, to' catch t}ie 
public and distinguish himself. Being deftcient 
in real power, he has recourse to extravagance. 
For a time the novelty pleases,.-— the public run 


mad, and taste is corrsipted. This p|lls at length, 
an^ there is a talk of going bock to the early 

I 

practice; but that practice has been neglected so 

% 

4 

long that its principles arc lost: to ^{uire it, 
you must begin *%gain from the fountain-head'. 
This does not pa/; so the artist restores tlie 
ancient' practice by** becoming a mere copyist. 
4Bi& galleries of Italy are filled with persons 


engaged in copying the' works di tlie great 
master^ \But such a custom can never even 

* 4 

make a good copyist ;• for the defects of accident, 
and the blemishes of time, damp, and neglect, are 

I 

more easily *^imitatcd tlmh the bedutiejS of'the. 
original. 

< V * 

' 5. Fortunately for us in this counti^, we have 
never had a sehooly at Ihast not any worthy of 
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the namcf: we have therefore Dothiii^ to unlwn, 
bat every thing to leom; and necessity is the 
mother of invention. It is this which eu> 
courages reflecting to hope that our tom 
will come, and that we may be able to decorate 
the council chamber of the nation with pro¬ 
ductions of British art, in a manner which 
shall not be unworthy of the building it is pro¬ 
posed to adorn, or of the nation which is inclined 
to sanction the undertaking. It is tliought that 
the country which has numbered amongst her 
suns poets, orators, historians, of the very flrs* 

I 

class could produce artists of a corresponding 
merit, if only an opportunity were afTo.deu for 

the display of their talents. That (^portunity 
the country has afforded; it remains for them 
to prove that they are equal to it. Much de¬ 
pends upon b^ianii^ at the right end; but 
those who ^ determined to deserve success will 
most probably command it 
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. * GREEK IDEA OK BEAUTY. 

1. The most perfect specimens of beauty, 

both in form and feature, are preserved to us in 

* « 

th^ works of the Oreek* wulptors; they were 

* produced by adhering to general })rineiples, esta-^ 

% 

blished after a long course of observation and 
pra(*tio^ which, wjien once admitted, were uni'^ 

t , 

versally adopted. 'Hiey embody, therefore, not 
the manner of any^ particular artfst, but the 

4 

.My ^rtioe of a hc1k»o*. It is of consequence to 
know what that practice was; not for thejmr- 

I * 

(K)se ofveevile imitation, but as a guide to 1 h? 
coiwulted. 

2. llje profile of th^ best Greek busts or 
statues is fmmed by a line almost .straight, ^hut 
idightly curved in tb^ direction of the nose and 
forehead. The dei^per the indentation which 
separates the pose from .the forehead, the less 
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' ‘4 

$ 

pleasing*is the profile: take the hnsts of *Plato 
and Socrates as an instance. 

. 3. The beauty of the eyebrows consists in 
the fineness and delicacy of the streak of hair: 

the tlunner the line, and the gentler its curva.- 

« 

ture, the greater will be the calmness which -the 

•e^ announces. The ancients, when th4^ wished 

$ 

to express dark hair in sjulpture, and conse* 

' a 

.quently austerity, gave a certain cutting sharp*' 

* 

nesi) to the eyebrows, as in their Jupiters, Hutos, 
&c. In the deities characterised by light luur». 
such as Venus, Ganymede, A})ollo, the eyebrowo 
Itavft no appearance of this sharpness of cut» 

4. The hair in ancient sculpture i. generally 

✓ 

curly, except, of*cour8e, in portraits. In female 
heads, and especially tnose of young girls, it is 
drawn back, and fastened in a simple knot ^ the 
top of the head; but wavy and undulated, to pro- 

t 

(luce a play of light and shadc^ and so demonstrate 
its abun^ance« 

D 
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4 

5. 'A. sQuaj^ Siose, that, is, not sharp, but 

« 

full and broad in'the bridge, is suitable to an 

4 

open and serene brow. 

6. A moderate fulness in the cheeks has 

€ 

the effect of dividing the forehead into more 

♦ ^ 

pasts for the display of a greater, volume of 
«iuscle. 

7. The forehead is of vbry moderate height, 
such as would be called low by us, but in exact. 

♦ ' f 4 

' proportion ^ith the other divisions of the face. 

This is entirely at variance with dur notions, 

^at*not so with nature; fpr the forehead is 

lowest imthe Hower of yputh, and grows h^her 

andthig^ in tfppeanmik as we advance in 

years; so that a liigh and bane forehead is the • 

attribute of ^e, but not of youth and beauty. 

The *bair, tqo, takes a circular form i^und .the 
« 

temples, so as to form b perfect oval with the 
T 98 t of the countenance; and not wi^ two re¬ 
entering angles of bare sidn at eacl^ side, which 
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]ino8 disturb the l^armony and desti^jr tb^ rega- 
larity of Ibe concave onea bek>v» 

8 . The lower lip ia rather AiUer than the 
upper» in order to lead on more gnic^uUy to 
the xhin, the beauty of which consists in its 
rotnndi^jland not ixi the dimple^ which i^. but 
an accident ^ that as well as in the cheeks. 

9. The andents gave u laughing air only to 
their Satyrs, for the purpose of expressing dis* 
soluteness, intemperance, grossness, and folly. 

10. They were scrupulous even in the dif¬ 

ferent forms of the ear, which was shaped tn a 
nicety. * 

11. Fine eyes ifcre somewhat .oore cur¬ 
tailed in length amongst them, than in the 
works of the best Italian artists ; but thty were 
Irige in size and shape, and exact in their en- 
xasemente. The surro&ding bones were not 
luge nor prominmit, in order not to broaden the 
face nor render it triangalar. 

D 2 
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12. * In (Che* m^e figure a chent Aiperblj 

4 

arched was esteemed a beauty. In the female it 
was narrower, with a gentle swell, and small 
but rather pointed breasts; and therefore their 
young girls used to sprinkle a certain powder of 
inarKe from the island of Kaxos over the bosom 
tb prevent its enlargement. 

* 

13. Tlie beauty of youtnful hand amongst 
the Greeks consisted of a moderate fulness, witii 
marks scarcely visiblci^ like gentle shades, in the 
joints of the fingers, ^he fingers well tapered ; 

4 

s 

when they wished to form dimples in a full 
fleshy hand, they did not indicate thfj junctip***, 
nor did thc^ curve the last joint as the moderns 
do. t 

c 

14. Their lege were fleshy, tlie shin bone 
and eifrtilages ^ being scarcely visibly; ^ thgt 
the knee makes a gentle ahd uniform swell irom 
the thigh to the leg, not interrupted b^s^ups and 

i 

dov(ns: this was their conslant practice. 
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15. iTiey did not compress th6 feet 'as we 
do, perhaps through the abuse' of tight shoes. 
The less contracted the foot, the more beautiful 
is its form: Their nails, also, were made broader 
and Matter than oure. 

16. The muscles are never oxaggei«ted; 
they are always the most beautiful, and the best 
adapted to the subject, and to the simplicity of 
their forms and attitudes. The more of motion 
or contortion which is given to the traits or 
muscles, the more is tli^ nobility of the figure 
degraded. A great man %eBticiilates little,, and 

A ^ 

distorts himself still less. A single trait indi> 
cates his passions; hut the exertio.^ which he. 
makes to restrain them, or regulate them ac> 
cording to the dictates of prudent, deconim, 
or justice, is at the same time seen straggling 
within him. 

37. The attitudes of the gods are in con¬ 
formity with thmr exfldted dignity. There have 

P 3 
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only been ^s^ered two Greek divinities with 

i 

their legs crossed, or tlieir feet in an undignificfl 
position; and who knows why they were so 
represented ? 

PROPORTIONS 

I 

]. Proportions ojnsist in the different di* 
mpnsions of objects, compared with one another; 
or otherwise, in ^ho accordance and suitableness 
ofj>tIike parts in any one object, ininpared with 
themselves'and witlithe whole. But the propor« 
tions olf tlii^^ne arts arc nut those of geometry. 
They' are not to be reduced to the measure of 
one given standard. They vary infinitely, not 

w 

only m Afferent objects, but also in object^ of the 
same class; and those vaneties arc regulated 
solely by their suitableness to the expression and 
character which it is intended to portray. 
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2. The first yariatioa in vbe proportions of 

the human body is not an cx»ct division of those 

0 

^longing to the age which succeeds. A*boy is 
not a little man; for so he would be a dwarf, 
and not a boy. This is the defect in the children 
of Laocooh. 

• 3. AgainI the female sex has proportions of 

its own, as its forms 8*'e likevnse different: 
lower stature, longer neck, chest narrower, 
shorter thighs, longer hips, smaller feet, and 
muscles less prominent; hence contours less 


decided, and lotions more, easy 


All these vary 


acoording,to their various conditions pf girlhood 


youth, maturity, or old age. 


DESIGN. 


Design is the art of gi Ting to each object its 
true measure and proportions, and of enclosing 

D 4 
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4 

' the difi^ercDt Ibnns by varied^ outlines, in order 
to determine the attitudes and expression of any 
kind of figure under any circumstances; — an 
immense study, since nature is infinitely diver¬ 
sified. To preserve in each figure an exact 

I 

appeiicance of proportion in every variety of 
position, distance, and foreshortening; to vary' 

^ I 

these proportions according Ho the chaiucter of 
the obj^ts; to maintain an equilibrium in every 
^ind of situation or movement; to give prepon¬ 
derance where nece^s^, and finite motion to 
bodied no longer animated; to diversify the at¬ 
titudes, and still preserve them always natural; . 
to create contrast add opposition in the positions, 
the aif of the head% and deportment, yet without 
constraint; to outline witli*^spirit and freedom; 
to express mu(^ by a few strc&es, ypt without 
dryness or harshness, nay,' with grace and ele- 

' i 

gonee, so that the fiesh may appear soft %nd suc- 


('uleiit, but of eveiy consistency, from th$ pleasing 
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delicacy* of youth ..down to the v^nerablh and 
rougher appearance of age — from the feiniidne 
^stici^ of Venua to the muscular fibre of Her> 
culesy and even onward to the divinity of Apollo: 
all this is design, and all this is but a means. 

GRACE. 

^ Grace is nothing more than beauty itself; only 
more delicate, more swest, more captivating. 
Hesiod says that Minerva sprung iW>m the brai?' 
of Jupiter, bhe Graces from his heart. * It arises 
from ease, flexibility, variety of mowemen^ and 
a natiual and easy passage from one motioii to 
another. What a grace there is in children, 

resulting from their motions,—simple, frank, and 
agile! Their ingenuousness, cheerful humour, 
innocent curiosity, dislikes, complaintseven 
their very t^ars are shsc^tible of grace. 
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ELEGANCE. 

4 

A union of ftU^ the graces produces elegance. 
This, supposes^ on the one hand, exactness, pure- 
ness, and regularity; wliile, on the other, it 
(demands freedom, frankness,, and dignity; — alT 
expressed with an 'air sufficiently natural to 
conceal the study and artifice of the artist, 

S' C 

without transgrossing the rules of correctness 
A difficult combination; yet it is still more 
difficult to represent grand subjects with ele- 
ganee, or simple ones without becoming trivifll. 

DRATEBT. 

1. Man’s chief beau^,is in himself, and not 
ut his habiliments. They are only accessories, 
which seire him for use or ornament. But the 
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climate and habita of European nations no longer 
permit the person, to be exposed; therefore the 
able artist will take care to dispose the drapery 
found his figures in a manner which indicates 
their principal lineaments, instead of lamping 

e 

them on like a heap of clothes in a buck-basket, 
whilst he preserves .the oostume of the period in 
which his actors are supposed to live, and adapts 

tliem with propriety to the respective characters 

« 

they are intended to repiesent. Geoi^ the 
Third in the dress of a Roiuan consul, is quite as 
absurd as Achilles or Homulus in a fro<dc«coat* 
and*top-boo\8. 

2. The ancients, who were acrnslom^ to 

4 

see the naked figure in their public games, and 

% 

the body considerably exposed even in domestic 

i 

life, had none of those feelings of delicat^ which 
influence us; their drppery therefore was oom- 

monfy manag:ed so as to c(Hioeal as little as 
possible the forms.beneath it. For this purpose 
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it was generally wetted whw^ placed upon the 

K, 

model; and is so represented in most of tbeir 

4 

statues as well as pictures. The effect thus 
' produced is cxce^ent >when the l^>bcs are not too 
scanty. It shows better the principal pai'ts of 
the^body, and creates less confusion and more 
Expression. If conducted with dryness or poverty, 

I 

the longitudinal plaits will appear like so many 
cords, or like the, dutings of a column. MorA'- 
over, the spaces between the plaits ought not 
to. be all equal, ner the folds of the same 
«quality. Their edges as well as interstices 
ought to be harmoniously varied \ and tlte sur¬ 
face 'of ei^h fold should never be so disposed an 
to produce an acute ‘angle of light and shade: 
such a disposition destroys all repose. THe 
examples of ancient drapery not wetted ore very 
few. 

3. The drapery assists materially in pro¬ 
ducing variety, not only in oolouringi, but in the 
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lurms aad lineaments, by a judiciQUs distri* 
butiun of the folds and plaits. The artist evinces 
his power when he has the skill to adjust *them 

round the limbs with ease and simplicity, and 

• • 

yet preserve a character of lightness and grace. 
The dress, moreover, by its agitation, u of 
^I'eai service in helping to express the agitation 
produced by violent fnotiou.. 


STYLE 


1 . Style ias reference to the forms, propor¬ 
tions, a!hd drapery; and *iB ^istin^iishcd* into 
three sorts, — the grand^ the middle, and‘the 
little. 

% Every thing whatever is .composed of 
parts; and these parts ant again composed of 
smaller ones; and each of these smaller ones 
epntains others still smaller than itself, and so 
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on ad infiniittm, * The face, foe example is com- 
posed of forehead, eyes, nose, and chin; these 

I 

I 

are the principal parts necessary to the formatipn 
of a face. Each of these is composed of smaller 
parts, certain bones, muscles, fibres, &c.;. and 
ead^ of these again of parts still more minute, 
^^oever should attempt to represent micro¬ 
scopically the pore» and hown of the skin, as 
some of the Dutch painters have done, would 
produce nothing but, littleness; and every bttle- 

neds displeases. It i^ a grand style Which shows 

« « » 
^<mly the great and nex-iossarily component parts 

of any object. 'Ihat which is grand, pleases, us; 

it dokis not weary,'and appears to exalt uS ; hence 

I 

it ought to be studied in every part of a com¬ 
position, inasmuch as the virtue of art consists 
in producing the greatest possible efiTpet M(ith 

the least possible work. This is an excellent 

% 

maxim, of clear and universal importance; but 
too often neglected, not only in matters which 
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9 

relate tt our mere pereonal gratafieatioB, but 
also in those which are of nigher import, suoii 
ei 3 medicine, jurisprudence, legislation.. In 

the same manner as our artists forage every 

• ^ 

province of the arts, and crowd the mingled 
products into a single work,' and so produce 
«a chef-d’oeuvre of absurdity, so our doctor's 
string systems of remedies together, and reduce 
us to corpses | our lawyers give us perpetual 
motion, and reduce us to meudidty; and our 
legislators complicate the machinery of their 
laws, in order that we may never knew what 
th^awds.. 

3. All this selection bf form^ propo/tions, 
attitudes, dr^>ery, styl^ or whatever else, is 
merely a means tending to produce expressioii' 
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; 1. Exv^ssion is in beneral the art ctf repre- 

-, j, ^,... 

object agrec&bly to its nature., and 
^ ' * . * 
t# sitpation in which it is pla(«d. Rocks,* 

plantg,' aniniala, have t^cir ex^rc^ion, anti 

an* said to be wctf expressed yrhen their re- 

spective,prp{)erties add constituent qualities'are 

well .represented. Bqt in particubfr Viie expres- 

4 

Sion W man, the object of most consequence to 
us men, is, the art of rept^li^tlug with propriety 

4 ' . • - 

lU8 iMtemsl. feeling' hj some' sort' of external 



tmuQ^uon^ 


machine-'is str x^nslrocted. .that 
takps *‘d^^n,t appearanoqs, apd jpake^ as .it 


a'^change o7 aoeng itnpulM o; 

Vi^i^tj xi^-fecliag, ogrceab'l^ oviOtherwise. * If it 

t,* *,»•♦ • * 

l^ l^ artiA’s dh^ to ^ow, how tot express these 
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eiiange8»*it is equally incumbent on ttie Speeta^f 

* ‘ *• 

« 

that he should knpfif how. to distinguish them. . 

• 3. Thd head, Sor Ipstance, which is the pr£u- 

« »1 * # ' * 

«n|ial luomberr' ufihcted by the play of* the • 

V . 

bends f<)rward in humility, sham^ and - i^^row r 


leuus on one side in pity and Iftjaiguor^ noa^ 

• * 

itself ill arrogance^ and iixes iti^ i&mt \ip 

^ y , • < s ^ p 

.right in obstinacy| makes a back4*2^ 
in surprise; and. reitcrub^s ■ a rapid,succession, 
of movements in disdain, dvri^sbn, an|^C£; -and 

d 

indignation. 

■ ^ t 

4. In like manner all the toetnherii' of the ^ 
body have their language: attitude and gesture 


supply \hc place.b]C>words, 'and give forcb to 
lliem. Agambrntieh 'tR'esent at the saorifidi^ ' 

• * - . . • *v ^ 

of his daughter; b^’tke artii^t, unable<<to pot^-' 
tray the father’s fe«Hngs ion- Lis x;oupteilanice,' 

• T ' • 

repreaented hiin'tvitU lii£ back^turnod aw^ flom 

^ V ^ ^ ! t ' ^ ' V 

^ ^ 4 ^ ^ 

the altar, and with his head veiled.' 

0 f 

tude says more^tban a thouMnd^f^ord^. 
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I 

o. Beauty uf furni is cojnpatible with the 

must violent {lassiun, the most intense expression. 

Seek an example in the Niobc, which will prove 

to you that it is uot necessary to 'distort the 

features in order to render tlieiu expressive. 
% 

Pure taste knows how todi.stinguisbtlie accessory 
irom the principal parts; and by the iadicatioii 
of accessories the most forcible expression may 
be b(Hlied forth. There is the Laocuun ! In this 
work we see the semblance of a man in years, 
but of iindiminished ..treiigtli, convulsed by tlie 
poison of the sm'pents, which arc wreathed around 
and biting him. Tlic spasm shoots through* his 
whole body, even to the feet. Yet this is not all 
the pain be suffers: he partakes that of the two 
boyvS by his side, evidently his own children, and 

I % 

who look up to him for assistance. -All ais 
efforts, great as they ore, '*'0 alleviate their pangs, 
prove fruitless;—he gives himself up to an im> 
pulse of anger uid mental agony. Convex lines; 
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meeting with straight and concave ones, pre*- 
dominate in his figure, for the purpose of repre¬ 
senting agitation; whi(;h is still more strongly 
expressed by the angular forms adopted, as well 
at the points where the muscles rise out of, as 
where they sink into the flesli, so as to render 
the violent tension of the nerves and tendons 

4 

more evident. In this sublime agony, he still 
preserves so much dignity in his countenance, 
his body, and his actions, that, however horrible 
his endurance, He betrayr no one act which is 
unseemly or unbecoming; so that he appears.a 
being of high and exalted rank, who knows how 
such a person ought to suffer. -He seems as if 
striving to concentrate round his heart all the 
force of mental energy, against the tortures which 

swell Lis iiiuBcles and contract his nerves so 
awfully. His breast scarcely heaves, his belly is 
drawn in, and his sides hollowed, — all exhibits 
an expression of contraction, Muffocatton, ex* 
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cessive torture, and yncoiujiuoii magitaniinity. 

< 

The |>aia of the children, thoitgb of a different 
description, in bodied forth with great truth and 
feeling. It is a pain merely physical, and appro¬ 
priate to their respective ages. 

4 

6 . Every person roust feel the energy of su<-h 
expressiveness; but the sehol^*, the man of taste' 

4 

% 

and education, feels *it more. He sees before 

liini the Laocoon of Vii^l, the royal bi'othei* oi' 

Anchisc^, the priest of A[>ollu and of Nqjtune. 

0 

Virgil mokes him howi, and even roar like a bull 
^acrifieed at the altar. But tlie moutli of this 

Laocoon is not wide open; it appears hs if giving 

* ^ • - 
nttcranc(5 deej»-drawn sigh. 'I'lie sculptor, 

% 

then, was more of a pkilosophcr tlmn the poet. 
It seems as if Socrates had guided the hand 
whpdi gave ^ noble an expression to* mortal 

i 

suffering. 

7. The grandeur hbre is external, but like the 
which, thoi^h convulsed by the wildcat hur- 
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ricaneg, preserves ealmnesB in its depthij,* and 
is only agitated on its surface. A person of 
royal lineage and sacerdotal office ought to know 
how to bear the greatest afflictions with becoming 
dignity: hence the action of Laocoon is one of 
repose, which degenerates neither into indiffer¬ 
ence nor apathy. If he were aH in eontorticn, 
disdgunng himself, and ra.'ing or loaring aloud, 
fhe expression would i>e natural; but ignoble, and 
not of exalted nature. Here it has reached the 
sublime ; and who is there who would not wish 
himself able to endure as this Laocoun endures ? 
All that nuscs us above ourselves, and gives 
us an energy of wluch we were not previously 
sensible, is sublime. 

CBAKACTER. 

1. Every subject which is well expressed is 
said to be well characterised. Character results 
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'fromrthe individu&iity and quality of any object, 
which distinguish it from otliers of the same 


species 


• A 


2. Tliere is no man without a character of 

4 

some sort or other; even he who is believed to 
have none, and taken for a Proteus, has a cha¬ 
racter—that of having none, by which, in fact, 
he is distinguished O'am othdrs. 

3. The talent of discerning these indivi- 
\lual traits iorms one of the most important 
branches in the art of seeing and portraying. 
The head of Alcxandei, for instance, announces 

to 

in a monv^nt the mind ambitious of universal 
conquest. This is^ierccivable in the full* round 
saliept eye, full of fire and upturned; ih the pro- 
je.ction of the chin; in the mouth slightly opened; 

4 

in tlie* eyebrows,.&e. In ,^thens there,was«ja 
school established for thi; sole purpose of draw- * 
ing and studying the physiognomy. 

4. Characters display themselves moye ibreib^ 
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when tlce^ are contrasted with one another; but 
this must be done without afiectation. One ought 
likewise to be able to recognise at once the 
difterent character of each figure on the scene, 
as if he had himself been actually living and 
moving amongst them. 

5. Tlie most interesting (diaracters are thc.se 
of man under tiie influencx'. of moral action. If 
they arc well portraycil, they enable us to w'ad 
his heai't, to anticipate or divine his sentiments, 
and discover the motive of his actions. Cha- 

I , 

racters arc tlie [ortrmts of the disjKisition ; and 
the artist who knows bow to manage and re- 
present them well, affords us the means of in¬ 
vestigating the secret qualities of others for our 
own personal advantage. We become wise with 
Xarcus Aurelius, ar^l prudent with Ulyssed. This 
is the dominion wliich the artist exercises over 

the hea^ of the spectatoi. The personages we 
' k 4 

a'pprofe touch us more sensibly : those whom, 

£ 4 
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sre didapp^ye ought to excite in ua & deeper 
aversion. 

c 

I 

6. Now lot us examine the picture of Christ 
disputing with the Doctors, in the National 
Gallery. Even the most uiiubscrvant distin¬ 
guishes at once the dignity of attitude in tlie 
principal figure, — the calm, smootli, and open 
forehead; lar^e and ti^an(|uif eyes, beaming with 


kindness and intelligence; the straight nose and 
even mouth, indicative of composure; the grand 
and simple forms, which give nobility“anfl grace, 
is objected that the age is too much advanced 

I 

to be true' to history; but the natives of the 

East attain to manfioud' at least two years before 

we do, and some arc evqn more precixiious than 

others. Besides, it is nut an ordinary man, and 

therefoite not erdhiary nature, which'has* to be 

represented. Observe the ^beauty and delicacy 

of the hands, almost feminine, to denote extreme 

. ‘ 

youth; fuU, and ^pered so evenly that the' forms 
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beneath the surface are only just app£.rent, — 
smooth and even as the character of the being 
they belong to; their position is highly expressive, 

and perfectly consonant to nature. It is still a 
common pra<!tice. in Italy, when people are dis¬ 
puting, to tick off the different heads of argument 

♦ 

as they proceed upon the fingers of the left hand. 
Here the Christ has tfln^ady reat^hed the third 
point of liis discourse, wliieh the painter explains 

4 

by this simple gesture; and that leads tlic spec¬ 
tator at once into the middle of the discussion, 
while it informs him of the precise moment at 
which the uction commences. It tells us the 
argufnents have already advanced sufBcienvly to 
elicit the different developments of character 
depicted, and to account for the various passions 
ei^hibitcd on the canvass. Oii the right hand of 
Christ stands the leader of the opposition, whose 
haughtici* figure and bolder features show that 
he is formed to be the chief of his emnpanionst 
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Hi$ Upraised haAd and poiutetl fingen indicate 
that he has made &n excoption, and an'estod the 
argument, just as the Christ was pri>epedlng te 
the head he is marking on his fingiT. The slight 
<*url in the mouth, the wrinkled smile of the eye, 
the foreliead high but eontrjietcrl abt)\ e, even tlie 
undecided gesture of the. forefinger, all show that 

a 

he has made «n objeatioa whkieh his reason tells 
hint is untenable, but which lie feels will prwluep 

^ I 

'its effect bpdn his coijipanions, though it dyes not 


meet the subject in ^sputo. Beliiild him is a 
man* of maturer years and more judgment, but 
with less consequence of dcTneunour. • lie listens 
attentively : his^rrtisort aicms to acknowledge on 
w}u(;h side the truth prevails ; but the eontraytecl 
brow and stubborn lip j>roMaim that his opinion 
may be changed, Aiut not his vote. TJie {irincipal 

m ^ 

figure on the other side of the picture, who is the 


second in prominences and Consequence, amongst 
the doctors, is strougly coptrasted with his op> 
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pudite companion. He says nutauig, and scarcely 
condescends to listen: but blie muscular com¬ 
pression of tlic mouth; the undcr-Kp projected in 
derision, as though it would triumph in his com¬ 
panion’s argument; the elevation of the chin, and 
the Iiook of the nose which comes down to meet 
it; th? wrinkled lines across the forehead; the 
small, nervous, and half-opened eye,—all betoken 
insolent pride, and ignorant prejudice. He seals 
his* heart, as close as his mouth, against the 
possibility of conviction ; he meets with a sne<>r 
the arguments which he cannot disprove; and 

4 

requites mUdoess and humility by ipalicc and 
malignity, veDcd under an aifeotatioh of derision 
disuain. Ail is in character. Observe the 
stiff neck; the head set back, and obstinately 
pressed into the back, and shoi’iders. How cha¬ 
racteristic ! Observe, too, the hand,—^its knotted 
joints, its very attitude crabbed and distorted, like 
the mind of its owner; whilst the fingers press 
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firmly on tlie very comers of the book, ah though 
they would aay, “ Although tliis book contained 
only *a portion of the tniths which you say it 
does, my mind is closed against them, and they 
shall be closed to me." Behind this man stands 
the last of the disputants. His countenance be¬ 
tokens less of arrogan<tc, but at the same time less 
of inteUect, than thcr'CtlierHliree. He too, like 
the one opposed to him, listens attent ively ; hut is 
ItifiTcrcntly anected by tlie discourse. His featurtts 
generally pewsess a better chdracter than the 
others, so the expression upon them is less of¬ 
fensive. He seems to think, “ tliere-really may 
be some truth in dll tliis.** But bis intellect, like 
his passions, is not strong. ‘He directs his glance 
to the countenance of his Nearest companion, to 
disijpvfer what 'mpi*e88ion the argument has made 
upon him: he sees the hard insulting sneer set 
there, and determines to go with his party. 

7. Every character is suitable to the artist’s 
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purpose ^hich is possessed of tue three following 
qualities^—not triHal, decidedly marked, true and 
existent in nature. K it be arbitrary, mean, or 
so feeble as not. to declare itself, it can have no 
effect ujKtn us. 

8. Every'such character will gratify the ob¬ 
server, providwl it is well and consistently por¬ 
trayed. A king in anger should not fret and 
fiime like an ordinary persoia; nor is the grief of 
a here like that of a woman or a poltroon. The 
most perfect beauty, say^* Cicero, was not be¬ 
stowed in an equal degree even upon all the. 
divinities ;<cach bad bis own, as each nctor has 
his proper part. 

9. 'Ibe selection of that which is the most 
bfmutiful and most interesting will always be the 
most impreasive ; but this does not imply that 
homely scenes, domestic incidents, or light and 
festive subjects, are to be rigorously excluded 
from the arte. Man. is bom with an instinctive 
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want 'of recreation and amusement. It is only 
necessary that these subjects sliould not be treated 
in a vulgar manner. Like those in the higlicr 
walks, they must be selected with taste, and em¬ 
bellished with truth, so os to preserve their real 
character, and make them inter(>sting instead of 
insipid. Su<di wa.s the ftunuus jneture wiiieh 
represented the cspbusdls of Alexamler and 
Roxana, painted by^etion, and exhibited at tlx 

I 

Olympic games, when* it gained so imi<*h ai>j>lause 
that the president gave his daughter in marriage 

I 

to the painter. It ]iu.«« been described by Lucian, 

% 

imitated'by Kapliacl in the FarnesiDa,'*ui]d trans- 
ferroff into the Henriade. 


• SELECTlOir. 

The impressions received by the two senses 

f 

ta which the 890 arts exolusively apply them- 
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selves, ave less strong than those of frhicU the 
others are susceptible; yet they are more nii* 
merous, varied, and extensive, as well as more 

nearly allied to pure, reason. The artist, there- 

% 

fore, should be aware that his exertions, in every 
composition whatever, are to be .guided by this 
principle, — that the whole and each part of 
his work shall possess f uch an expression as is 
most likely to influence our ^ntiments and ima- 
gthaiion; which effort can never be obtained 
without taste ami intelligence. The work must 
])r(«K5nt a selection of appropriate subjects appro¬ 
priately expressed, if it is intended to reach our 
hearts and reason through iiiK; metlium of the 

sight, and the delight M'luch the vision is capable 

% 

of procuring us. To gain this object the artist 
stands in need of exquisite teste; good sense; 
knowledge of mannei-s, habits, and customs; 
talents pi'operly applied; and a coup-d’mil true, 
penetrating and observant,—to direct him in the 
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w 1. Merit does not consist in a copious inven- 

# 

tion, nor in the muMipiiciiy nor variety of the 
figures and groups;—these are but means, and 
whoever stops short at the means will ^ never 
arrive at the end. T^e great, Lhe final merit of 
^ work of art, consists in the force and variety 
of tlie ^characters, well chosen and well ex* 

' pressed, and at thu-eaiiie time always instructive. 

I s 

2., To be useful, to gratify and instrucc at the 
same time, it is necessary that the arts should 
rdy upon beautiful nature; and .that beauty 
will always be in unison witir the unportenoe 

V * 

of the subject. Bgi that Callicrates should 
Engrave a verse of Homer, or evea^the entire 



Iliad, 1^0 a-grdta^of millet, a&d nu^e 

%Q ivory oar whicb might t>e bidden'under A 

i. • 

fl/s wing} or that Myron should form a opw 
so natural as to seduce all the bulls in the {>as~ 

‘ture](rhen they have done all Ude, they win 

% 

have made nothing but triding absurdities, as- 

4 

tpnishing only to the eyes, 'wfastdi «n. Ivory- 
turner of India' or C/faica could do as 'weS; 

4 

\ ^ 

will have o^nsumed in these their trides peiii^ 

\ ♦ 

mote time and Ubour than would be.reqtnied’fcM- 
the produot^<m of objects really us^il^'as Wdl as 

oraamcntal or gratifying. Assdre£y one *wW 

• ^ ^ 

misses his path wastes more time and^ tail thaiif 

he who pursues tiie straight fdad. i ' 

S. I^ hatever object the fine 'arito represent, 
its meaning ought to be immediately aj^ner^t '-^^ 
what the dgure is doing, who 
hides, md w^ it says to us that is 
quent or important In Iadepd|t, - fa«’^ 


✓ 

fttano^ we see tho most beauti^il exprfMloa of 
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sublime flufFcranbe. The •Apollo presents an 

» 

image of masculirie beauty, combiried with the 
« 

most perfect endowments of the heart and head. 

4 

(The Venus embodies the beauties of the female 

I 

sex, — their grace, their gentleness, their ten¬ 
derness, their modesty. 

. 4. Mankind has yet further need of virtue, 
of probity, and its aynoriyhie, univorsal benefi¬ 
cence i and it is from this necessity that they 
Extract the inost glorious of their pleasures. The 
meaning, therefore., ou^ht to be influential as well 

i 

as intelligible. *' Look upon Marcus Aurelius! * 
Tf Ills »^ngle name forms an apology fqr humanity, 
whas an artlour practice of virtue ought 

t 

% 

not, his imi^e to .prodm^i—there as it^is up in 

I 

the Capitol — in the perfocmance of the brightest 


aoti(»i monaroha can achieve, did they but 

I * 

. rightly underatimd the real pui^ort of their 


* The equestriiiD etetue of M. Aurelius on the Capitol 
at Hotw. 



STATUE OF MABCDS AUSELIU8. 

calling !• He is giving peace his peopU in an 
attitude at oiice of majesty and simplicity. • Look 
at that head of real character! Tt is the head 
of one all ardour for the performance of his dii^, 
who has to support the heavy and immense load 
of creating his people’s happiness.^ l?ven the 
mantle easily disposed expresses majesty. Altfi! 
why arc not the fine Artiie always employed on 
rf»iibjeets so consoling ? Why have they never 
become as influential as theyoug^tf Because 
they have (•njploYed thenujelves nj>on the*Neros 
and Caligulas, as well as the Trojans and Anto« 

nines ; beemuse they have ennobled fmd pro8ti> 

• ••• * 

tuted ftiemselves alternately. JIcnee the/ are 
signilicimt and insigriifi^^t, — by chance or by 
eapriee. 

All these are genej^l principles, alike appH- 

cable to both branches of tbc arts ; but painting, 

• • 

which has^otlier advantages, and more variety, 

K % 
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than filjulpture, is *also subjwt to other laws, — 
those ,which relate to composition, (chiaroscuro, 
and colouring. 


COMPOSITION. 


1. A single statue, 6veh tlbough naked, is in 

a 

reality a composition; that is to say, it results, 
from the art. of (H>njbining together beautiful 


parts, seleeted froiii different (juarteFs, in order 
to comprise a whole equally beautiful and in- 
structivff. "Again, it is viewed all round, and 
not from a ^single ]K)fnt of sight; theMfore'a 
statue is said to be wejl (^)mposcd when all its 
parts, the limbs and attitlides, are so arranged 
thSif; it produces do agreeable effect- from wha?;- 


over point in the circuinlprcn(» you observe it. 
To succeed in this is no easy task. Tlie dis- 
position of the .drapery, tl^e pose of .the figure 
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the a^«»f«tnie;tit of the limbs, may be symmetrical 
and beautiful in the front view, but form awk¬ 
ward angles, cutting lines, and unpleasant masses, 
when seen in any other position. 

2. If the composition of a single subject be 
difficult, it is much mure so when extended to 
grou]>s, and still more in bas-reliefs; because ^be 
multiplicity of diften.nt objects ought not to 
form more tluin a single argument )>ossessing 
variety in its parts, but unity in tiie expi'es- 
sion. 

3. Painting, on the other hand, reejmres a 

4 

greater estension and more richness antall jtartn 
of tM composition. Tlie wlitcli to 

regulate it -are, therefore, more numerous and 
less simple. They depend upon the felicity of 
inven^’ion end propaety of di.tribation. 

4. AU nature presents itself to the intelligence' 
of the poet and painter: and it not only pre¬ 
sents itself os it naturally is, but as it has been, 

F 3 


4 
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as it tuaj, 'and as* it can be. To ,unita tlic in- 

% 

delmite link of tihle and sjiacc to the present 
order and past vicissitude of events; to know 
all their causes, and make them operate on the 
mind agreeably to the laws of harmony and 
truth; to re-unitc the bi'ukcn fragments of the 
pa^tt, and anticipate the fecundity of the future; 
to give a palpable undi-seitsillie substance to that 
which exists not, and which perhaps never will, 
exist but ill the imogipary essence of things; — 
this, according to Mamyontel, is called invention 
in poetry and pai'nting. 

I 

5. But all is not probable which may be 


possiUe; nor is jcvery thing interesting which 
may be true. Hence inyention does not consist 
in launching out into tho^e regions which are 
too reriiote, above our comprehension^ or bsyond 
the reach of our senses ; hxA in combining with 


harmony and variety sll that which is around, 
between, and within us. ^ 
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6 . A iaith^l and cold cop^ of what ia over 
under ohr eyea is not an oflaprmg of the inven¬ 
tion, which consists in discovering, developing, 
discerning, collecting, and combining that which 
Vomains unobserved by the generality of mankind, 
but which in the mean time serves to make up 
a whole possessing interest and originality, and 
formed by a combmatiur of known and ao 
ikndwlodgod qualities. It is nut absulutely iin- 
possible that history, fable, or socieiy, should 
present us with a picture exactly as it ought to 

be: but it is a phenomenon of the rarest occur- 

« 

I’encc. Even the must extraordinary accidents 

r 

of real life are always dM'eefiVc or insignificant 

• A 

in some point or other, lliey require, * there- 
fore, that these defebts should be supplied by 
rrt, that is, the inveiution of the artist. 

7. On the other hand, inventing is not cre¬ 
ating. Man creates nothing new; he only imi¬ 
tates what he sees; but he gives an appearance 

F 4 
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of or^ginatity byMie choice, variety, and fresh- 

I 

ness of Ills combins^ons. Thus tlie painter does 

f 

not invent what is new, but he selects every tiling 
which is most interesting in history, fable, or real 

I 

life, and transfers that into his picture, llis 
invention consists in this translation. Hence 
invention has reference to all the departments of 
uxt—the composition, distribution, expression, 
chiaroscuro, colouring, drapery, and accessories.. 
•>8. Thc«rarest and most valuable accomplish¬ 
ment id tlie art of invention, is the knowing bow 

* • 

to select. Natuf e presents herself with tlie same 
freedom^ to all men, and almost in, the same 
co)ouj;s to all cyj'o. But the mere seeing is 
notliing: ove^ thing depepds upon beifig able 

• t 

to discernand the advantage wliich great minds 
possusF over ordiaory ones,, is tlie .capacity of 

t « * 

selecting what best suits them with most 
judgment: 

9. An interesting event being fixed upon, its 
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details have next to be compressed* into one 

* 

fcHius, and represerited under pne'pdist of sight, 
in such a manner that all the ports concur in the 
same eml, forming bj their mutual correspond- 
ence a wiiole, which shall be simple and single, 
lliis constitutes unity in com^KiBition. 

10. Unity supposes a scope, a single subject, to¬ 
wards which every tftin^ tends, and is directed. 
J'hc action, interest, time, place,'manners, and 
design, are all subject to the laws of uaiiy. 
violation of tliesc- annoys the reason, and so di¬ 
minishes the eftcct t)f a jiicturo; * In the TAns- 
figuration, <^he unity of time and places is not 
prcsenlid. A boy and (l^arf*<fmiTelling fo# the 

imssessibn of a jiarr^quet at the Last Supper, 

♦ ^ 

destroys the unity oKiAtcrest and nmnners. 

.11. The action is confli”^ of causes .rkich 

I • 

tend to produce any given fact, and' of the ob¬ 
stacles whicli o}>posc it. A battle is a single 

4 

event, although composed of a multitude of ub- 
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jeets and differen.- actions. The principal action 
is the result of bU the parti(‘ular uni^s employed 
as ej)i8odcH or as iucideiits Such a connection 
ought to exist between the principal action and 
tlie episodes, tliat no single pic4'e can be remove<] 
without injuring or dcstroyiug the whole ma- 
qjiinery. The simpler the iictiou, the more 
beautiful and intercsthn^ it. will be. SiinpUcity 
prevents confusion. WIio can be distinguished 
^ a crowd? 

12. As no figure ouglit to be iu violent con¬ 
tortion, neitiier ought any one to lm\'e its action 
terminated ; for so it would become cold and 
deathlike. Whei. tlnj step, gesture, or motion 
of any kind is concluded, tlic imagination of the 
observer i. bounded with it; but when the act 
has yet to be terminated, we imagine other move- 
meiits, Olid thus the figure set^ms alive. 

13. A composition may be copious in figures, 
yet barren in ideas; but the reverse oi' this is next 
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to an imi» 08 sibility, since it r^uires •inim^se 
study as well as talent to vary tlie beauty as well 
as expression of every figure, while all of th*ejn 
are necessary to the tale, suitable to tlie sulrject, 
and productive of unity. 

14. A certain neglect of finish is allowable at 
times, and in some parts of a comj>osition, fur the 
]>iu'pose of giving mote ^ro^ninence to toe prin¬ 
cipal subject. Hut it requires skill to be negli¬ 
gent. To paint the face witli tlic mosv elaborate'* 
care, and le.;ve all the rest of tlie figure/ the 
back-ground, and accessories, &*daub, or it a 
mist, or indistinct, does not show skilful* negli¬ 
gence, Wit inartist-likc pov^rt5%* 

Id. It is not necespa^ tbat Uie expression 
should be centered in single character; on the 
contrary, it oiight to be distributad proportionally 

j • 

through all of them, from the principal one down 
to the least important; but it is absolutely re- 
q;u8ite that it toould be compressed into one 
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flingte point >lic moment of si|prcrae interest 

I 

in the notion is thfe moment to be selected, with- 

r 

out any refertsnee to what lias preceded, or may 
be 8ubsi‘{|uent to it. This instant being once 
decided U))un, all tho rest is equally decided; 
every thing follows in its natural oinler, and 
takes U]> its a])pro]>riatc place and port. 

16. Every person posseJssetl of coniinon sense 
is capable ol' pronouncing un opinion upon the 
Hiompositiau of a picture. If you arc ignorant 
of tlie subject, go and loam it, if you recognise 
tho^ story iniiAediaUdy, so inueii the better; 
conaidfir thim whctlicr tlu^ most intfresting ino- 
mept of aefton v.-Elected—whether all the <;im- 

i 

current incidents are of a nature.most favourable 
for givin^'the history iia.*grcatest possible effect 

and whether the characters ore the must ex- 

\ 

pressive and most suitaldc that can be. Every 
thing which is contrary to nature, trutli, and 

s 

unity, is a defect in the invefition. A mixture' 
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« f 

of any cqntradictory, obscure, or of doubt¬ 

ful meaning', is equally offensive, iU} tlie intro- 

A 

ductioD of objects whicli are uselesa, or foreign, 
»r which distract the attention from the prin- 

S * 

cipal subjiMi^ 

* 

17. There is the Raising of liSzaruB, by Sebas¬ 
tian «lel Piumbo, in the Natiotml Gallery, a pictun;. 

, wliich contains all tlib l^st, elements of ^•ompo- 
4tion. Let us try to understand it. The in¬ 
cidents of the story arc ak follows:-—A Jewish- 
family—of ^w'o t-i.sters, Mary and Martlxor and 
tlteir brotlicrLazarus—Enjoyed tbt fnendsliip^id 
love of* Cluist. The brother fell sjck,^aiyl died. 
Four di^s after the buriaWt aix^ounced ^hat 
Jesus wSs approaching. He came to the grave, 
which was a cave, wth a stone to it, and 
said, “ Take ,yc away, that stone; Ijazarus, Asome 
forth 1 ” — and he tha!t was dead came forfii, 
l^und hand and foot witli grave-clothcs, arid his 
£|ce was bound about with a napkin. Jesus 
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saitb unto thefti, “ LooRe hini,^ and let him 

# 

go ! ’’ — This is the moment at which the painter 

9 

takes up the subject. Jesus and l<azarua form 
the prominent figures in the ))i(;ture, as they 
were ill the story. The finger of Jesus, pointed 
downwards, indicates the command to loosen 
the revived man ; his right hand uplifted, witb 
open palm, seems to, appcdi to the Power above, 
while it refers the spectators to the agency by 
Vhiob the* miracle was performed. La7,arVis is 
in hil first aniftzcnici)t: his look tewards flesus 
is Scarcely oifb of reco^ition, but of ast4»- 

I 

nishmQnt^ wliilst his hands at the». same time 
e^ariy assist in^^tAg off the bandaged which 
conjiine him. Martha,^ w^ith averted ftwl and 
upraised Vdnds, shows her attitude and ges> 
tuTe» that the SHdden apparition .of Ijer b^o> 

t I 

ther is a fact too startling and too affecting 

' i 

for her powers of mind to bear with calmne-ss. 

* « 

Bat Mary, the devout^all faith and gratitude-—; 
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IS kneeling at the feet of Jesas, ^ith an eApression 
of holy and humble thankfulness. ‘The sorrow 
of neither sister is yet turned into joy, but into 
devotional rapture or to awe. Peter also kneels 
at the feet of Christ. John, liehind Christ, ap¬ 
peals mildly to the niirocle against a^ispiitatiouB 

4 

Jew. Others of tlic 8i>cetutors are amazed; some 
merely ('.urious; 8tnn<? by their looks trying to 
doubt the fact, and aircaily propounding their 
arguments to disfiute it; whilst in the back 
ground, the*** pioper place, are tlioee mean, 
selfish, venerable men, who feel that a notable 
miracle has licen done, which the}' dare^not deny, 
tliougl) determined to slander author, whom 
they camjot silence or refute, and whose progress 
they arc unable to eirest. The wOiA...n in .the 
middle ground seem to be professional mourning 
women, similar to the PreBjias of the ancient 
liomans, who^preaerve their character of mourn¬ 
ing in the spirit uf profession, by continuing to 
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purAue Aeit vocation when the ^eceiaity for it 

A • 

‘ baa alteady ceaaed. 

Is. nAt pleasing cffw,t whk-.h weieel in*be- 
holding a multiplicity of objects at. one glance, ia 
produced by the order of their disj) 08 ition being 
well digested, and not tlirown confusedly tte 
gether without consideration or diacrinunaiion. 
Every figure ought,to ^Ixj'in tht; j)lac(! adapted 

4 

for it; the principal one most jux>nnneiit, and 
•the others at proper' distances, U) allow tiieni 
tini faculty of moving themselvcif. with ease, 
as their circulhstanecs reciuin* or tluir fancy 
wills, jet.so as t(jbc seen ilistinctly, ^tid arranged 
with such *8kill*^ie -iibovc tin* other rtuit the. 
imf^naiion may supply the parts w^iieh are 
«*oncealed5^*-All ought to appear disposed wiUiout 
constraint; for then the ^eyc of ^hc spectator 

« i 

wanders over the pirtnrb, — reposes and dwells 

t 

it >ritli satisfactiop. 

19. The arrangement of the hgures, like ever^ 
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other pa^ of the comjHjsitiou, Is to be made sub¬ 
servient to the expression, and thcreioie oughi 
to #vary aecording to the nature of tlie subject. 
In the Massacre of the Innocents, at tiie 
National Gallery, the figures are crowded to¬ 
gether; interlaced in every variety of posture, 
tlieir limbs and bodies crossing and rccrossing 
each other tliioughout the whole picture. This 
expresses the confusion of the scene. I'he want 
of room allows that there is no room for moving, 
no chance of escape. Kaphael was, indeed, a 
master of comjiosition. 

OHIAItOSCURO. 

1. Tlie light which falls uj>on anj ;bject does 
not illuminate that object with the same degreo 
of splendour or intenseness in every part; be- 
t;ausc Uie rays strike more vividly upon the parts 
whicu are near, taan upon those which are further 

G 
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remoycd from tlioti* source. Again : if g.n obj(*ct 

I 

is round, or lias its «jides incliiiGd, the rajs of light 

f 

do not full pcj^jcndiculorly upon it; their strength 

is' therefore diminished in proportion as their 

% 

obliquity increases. If, on the other iiunih the 
rays of light fall upon a IsKiy whieh is ))lueed 
between them and any utlicr, that other is thus 
shut out from receivipg an^ of the direct rays at 

all. From these, and sueli like incidents observ- 

% 

aWe in nature, results tlM'stdcnee of chiaroscLtro; 

which^is tbc art of <iistributing lights and sbado 

* • * 

so aS to relieve* those jiarts which ouglit to be 
prominent,, give rotundity to some,, flatness to 
othci s and again ‘cb others brightness and* trans¬ 
parency. It IS applicable^ to colours, a! well us 
to suhjeetir^eprcscntcd witjiput tiicni, tliat is, in 
blaek.and w'hitc ;;to a picture oa well as to an 

' • * **14 

t 

ei^raving, or a cartoon. 

« 

2 . ITic light ought not to be introduced as if 

I 

it came from a window, or throilgh a hole, unless * 
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tlie subject absolutelj- demanos it: on the con¬ 
trary, it ought to illuminate tJie whole picture in 
a broad n.aas, both directly and by its reflections, 
always hearing in mind that the intensity of the 
ligJit or colours is to be properly liormonised. 

3. Masses are those brood expanses of light 
without any shade at all, which arc distributed in 
befitting and prominent p.,rtR. Shadows inter¬ 
rupt and out the mosses of light. Wiien they are 

4 

HO arranged os not to produce a defect of this 
kind, tlic ligjres will be distinguishable, as they 
might to be, even from a distance. 

4. Now, as the object wliicb is nearett to the 
light receives the stroiigesl illumination, it follows 
that there is a const-ijif degradation, according 
to the lesser or greavei remoteness of the objects 
iH'prescntcd,' from the greatest splendour down to 

the total privation of light altogether in those 

* 

parts which the rays of the luminary cannot 
penetrate. 
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5 . But darkuGsS'is always unpl^asin^. It is 
therefore obviated fty reflections. Tliese are of 
two kinds: tlxc one a simple light refracted frdm 
hard and polished substances, sucli, us glass, metal, 
marble, &c.; the other from bodies nut polished : 
and thes(; also reflect colour os well os light, which 
is always ting('d with the tint of tl»o obj(i(rt from 
which it comes. Uci>ce f sniall quantity of light 


and a greM numbuj' of reflections produce much, 
tiiat is graliU, veiy little tliat is sin^ much tlmt 
is Ukuflinated, and nut]iiug dazzling.* 

6 . 'Raphael wds ignori^nt of reflections, which 

I 

conduct:^.much to clearitess, vuiiety, .and beauty. 
In conjunction witfl all*the'Florentine school, he 

f 

employed bright colours the fore-grouhd, con¬ 
trary to t5e'|)ractice of the^pointers of Lombardy 
and the best qolourists, who, made use of, simple 

4 

ooloiurs, red, yellow, and a^ure, which are more 
appropriate than white to bring objects close to 
the eye. 
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I 

7. Id* the harmonj of cbiaroscuFO, Correggio 
stands pre-eminent. He has never been rivalled, 

a 

much less excelled. 


COLOURING. 

1. Colouring is the prt rf giving to each object. 

a 

the precise colour which becomes it, in order that 
the whole may produce a beautiiul imitation 
of mature. Ail the efi^t which results from 
form acquires an additional foriie by means of 
colouring. If nature pleases us by h'T forms, 
she enchants us with her colours. 

2 . Tt'o understand the beauty of artificial '*o- 
louring, it is first of all necessary to understand 
that of nature under her mojt favoured cumates 
and in her most favoured productions; to com- 
pare, examine, and exercise the eye in what is 
beautiful, and all that is most perfectly so. One 

<3 3 
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who gamines wifn attention, obse/^cs »tUat tlie 
same objects appcar'beautitiil in one point of view 

# ^ I 

and not so in another; and he discovers that the 

4 

difTereiice arises either from the. quality uf the 
light which emanates from them, or from the 
manner in which they receive it. Too strong a 
ligiit hurts the vision, too weak a one lias no 
effect. The s}>ot illuoiiitated by the sun’s rays, 
when those rays are tempered by the vajiours oi* 
tlJe atmosphere, prod)ices a charudug ofToct of 

I 

(olovr^ and the'sombip/ feutures'of ^ladc bvcome 
plca^ng, when its obscurities are softened by the 
rays reflected from the azrire vault .of heaven. 
Hence two sorts 8/ light nlay be employed in a 

* * t 

pieftnre — the one comiiy; ^lirectly from the sun, 
but, well-fefipered; the t^hcr reflected from a 
cloudless sky, winch sheds a varfed «nd pleasing 

softness over the masses of* shade. 

' ‘ 

3. In proportion objects are distant, their 

i 

colours gradually modify tjiemselves,, partaking 
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more an^ more the tones of t«c aenal tints, as 
they become more and more remote; an«l thus 
all* bodies, and <;vc« tl»e different colours them¬ 
selves, when w^en at a proat distance, take the cimi- 
moii colour of aerial perspective. ^ 

4. Kature employs but two metals, iron and 
copper, for colouring the whole creation. All 
her variety results froir tl e varied combination 
of three principal clours: red, yellow, and aziu*e. 
What a harmony there is in the rainbow ! Take 
awuy4)ul OT. ' ot its principal colours, the red for 

instancy, and tlie liurmony is gone. 'Die ancient 

1 

painters for a lou| time cmployedtorly.tliese 
primitive colours; the modems make use of a 
considei'able number. But wdth these ♦^h"'‘e, 
and the addition of black and white, eight hun¬ 
dred and nineteen different corobinations may 

4 

be produce<l. Ueppe Ajielles and^ Protogenes 
might h%rc been a.s good colourists as Titian or 
Correggio. 
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5. Every object in painting will be well 
coloured when it possesses its real natural co¬ 
louring. 'fhe white of woollen, linen, or flesh, 
are whites of different (lualitu^s, and each of them 
ought to be produced without crudeness, or with¬ 
out reminding one of the palette. These art? the 
loAal colours, that is to say, the natural colours, 
which an object appe ars to possess according to 
the greater or lesser rcmotei^s of the point from 
which it is beheld. Its distance is determined by 
the serial perspective. Red, fo^* example, is tlie 
local colour of that part of a picture where a dress 
of scarh t inay he represented. But as colours 
are aiso produced by the reflections of light, which 
ligl.fc is subject to a var’ctv of changes, as well 
on account of its diflTcrent aegrees of intensity as 
from many other causes, it thence follows thet 
there will be an equal vari^ of shades or tints 
in the same colour, which is called sdarlet. If 
the sun sliines strong or languidly upon it, hori- 
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I 

Eontally^^r perpendicularly — *f it be not illumi> 
nated by the sun itself, but by the azure sky, or 
by one or more artiiicial lights — if the light 
falls direcrtly upon it or obliquely, or sliining 

4 

through any other intermediate objects — or if 
this liglit com(ts from a distance or from the vici* 
nity — from uU these, and an infinity of other 
circumstances, will result many different shades 
.of the single colour, all of which are indiscrlmi- 
nalcly called cK^rlct, because our laiiguage is ue- 
ficient in appropriate teims to express every gra¬ 
dation. In painting, therefore, the local colour 
is that wliich naturally belongs to, the object 
?tBelf,‘but modified according *0 an^ of the «bove- 
mentioned circumstances; by which reflec'tions, 
rever^rations, me/z'^tinU, mixed and imperfect 
colours, are producijd. 

6 . There are certain objects — the sun for 
instance, fire, the diamond, gold, and polished 
bodies—which painting, with all its ingenuity 
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I 

and ^arin«, can ilcvor succeed in colouring with 
the same vividiiess'as nature. In sncIi cases the, 
painter can only make an imp(frfect apjiroaeh'to 
tile reality by bestowing iijion other (d)je,elfl deeper 
or darker tones than those whieli natui'c, gives 
them. 

J. The human skin is tlie most diihcult part of 
colouring, and of tlie ^iiiost interest, for it is 
mankind wiiicli is to be jminted. All otlier. 
cdioure ai'C'but iiieidehtal, existing only in the 
surface of the object; but in tliosc >'*' tke Ijunmn 
rivee. 'it would boem that nation' intended to 

4 

depict ovr very essence, 'fhe colour alone mani¬ 
fests €ne’s course of lif<^, ag^, personal character,' 

$ 

ditf<*'*cnt degrees of bodily power, and every 
inward wovkuig of the miiiK.* Hut what sort of 

complexion is the most beautifulIt is vain to 

% 

ask sucli a (question of tlic Afiicnn, the American, 
or the. Chinese. Kven in Europe inclinations 
dilFer respecting tliis point. The French usetl 
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t« prefer % milky whiteness; an ’ some .lations of 

$ 

the north are capti rated witlx a whiteness like 
alabaster. It is agreed, however, tlial man’s 
eomjdexion ought to be Jialf a lint deejKT than 
that of woman. A good colouri.st will give such 
tints as sliould belong to the various conditions 
and chai*actcrs of his Hgurcs. The complexion 
of a prinec.ss will be fairer, more delicate, and 
11 ) 01*6 transparent than those of her attendants; 
and a eountrj girl will have u hrowiix^r skin and 
firmer fie^h +haii the inhabitants of a city. A 
good complexion denotes t!i(.* jiurity and modbrute 
abundance the bloo<], whicii cnlixen^ every 

part of the body with a- dilTirentf tint, tinges 

« 

the cheeks with a ruddy liglit, tlic lips with 
a pure vermilion, am* imi^es the- fr<^.sline.ss of 

health apparent in ^ every condition. Those 
images which have the appearance of being led 
on roses and lilies, or alternately rouged or 
plastered with white paste, are not made of 
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flesh aiid bloody but are unnatund 9 ^ well as 
affected. 

8 . Ihe tone of a picture must accord with, the 
subject and the general expression of the scene : 

I 

it should be bright and cheeiful in a festive sub¬ 
ject, severe and powerful in a serious one, sombre 
and impressive to express melancholy, suffering, 

or sorrow. A faithful imitation is not (confined 

*■ 

to the imitation of nature exac 

m the apjtoarauce of doing so. A-painting is, in 

trujh,^ a falsehood; but you ?jelieve„ it, if tlie 

artist knows ht-w to counterfeit so well that be 

seems h) tj^ll tlie ti'uth. ^ 

9^Tiie liArraoaj' of colouring results from 

art^ of combining the locid colours of alF the par- 

• ♦ 

ticular ol:>jeo /3 which ^nter into the composition; 

and (h>m this ha^;moDy is dcrivid,tbe unity of 

tone, the relief and rotundity of the figures. But 

to produce this accord eifectually, the passage 

• » 

I 

from a strong colour to one of a soft and gentle 


tly as sLe is^ but 
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tint must* be piade by the iniorposition an 

' intermediate one, whioli breakei tiic harshness 

ol* the edges; and therefore a (rolouring of good 

j;onsistcncy mus^ be laid on with a brush which 

moves freely and lightly across the canva.ss, and 

not by dabbing with the point, or passing and 

repassing over tlic same s[)ot, as aniiuals do 

smooth down tlieir fur by licking^'it with the 

wngue. This freedom it is which gives frerfiness 

and beauty to colouring; and this it is which 
% 

explains tuc meaiung of a.very conuuoii expres- 
sion—“ So w^ painted that it ipi>ear8 natural, 
and so beautiful that it appears to be ar painting.” 

CONCLUSION. 

1. In conclusion, it is only necessary to repeat 
what has.been already stah^d, that the sentiments 
here propounded ar<> not the opinions of an 
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mdisidual, but i,hose of the most exjicriencoil 
persons who hav<? given their attention do the 
subject, whether as ]>ractical artisis or en¬ 
lightened critics. 'n>ey eoiitaiu a summary of 
tlm general principles up(*n whicJi tlie higher 
branolms of art ^pend for their siic<ress — not 
dsawn from fancy, but from a judicious observ¬ 
ation of the practice pursued by the greatest 
artists, both ancient and modern; just as Arts- 

'* 4 

totle and Ifoniee dodeecd their canons of poetic 

% 

criticism fr(»m the writings of ^tic greatest po<*ts 

♦ 

who had [>rccc<led ihcm. 

2 . If' they seem to cxjict too much from the 

« • 

cirtish or to fix j^funtlard t(JO high tor human 

# 

4 

powers of attainment, dc not diaeai-d them or 
deny ihcir truth on that ai*e«»unt; but remember 
that no one eyer icachcs tk? aim ho has m view 
— he always falls ehoit t)f his desires in some 
way or other; therefore the further in tlie dis¬ 
tance he places his loiaginary goal,, the mon' 
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I ^ 

elevated Jbe model he chooses for liis imitatioiK 
tlie nearer will be the progr(^s wiiich lie makes 
towiar«ls perfection. What an interval there is 

lietwcen tlie hard, dry, inanimute inonuer of the 

\ • 

early Egyptian style, and the Apollos and Gladi¬ 
ators ! And yet these statues, however admirable 

tliey may be, are not tin; most esteemed works of 
Greece; they arc not the Olympian Jove hurling 


his thunders — not the hlinerva, the soul of 
ehxluenoe — not Me Venus, Ae. &c. • We 
not posse.'-s ore of these ehefs-d’lcuviv aihoagst 
the relies that i*cmam to us; and those we have 
appear to us excellent only Ix-tiauso w« have 
M^ver (teen auy tliiii^ better.* IVrhaps t^ew, 
our best 8]K5cimen.Sjarc notliing more than copies 
by Greek or lioman artists, rc'titted ui Ihe age of 


decathnicc, and then jortured jy modern restor¬ 


ations. He must be credulous indeed who allows 




himself to be iinjiosed u]H)n J>y the Greek names 
inscribed upon some of tliem, but in ebaraerters 
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very, diffe'l*ent frni« those in use during, the best 
periods of Greek trt’t. 

3. If, on the other hand, these opinions seeni to 
be at variaucewith the notions you have already 
preconceived, do not therefort*. reject tlieni with 
pctulancx;, nor ii^a hurry, ('all to mind that 

4 

tl\,ey are. acknowledged as truths by all who really 
understand su<:h inatt4»rs : ro.fl(*i*t, la^lbn* you re- 
ject; and consider that the united authorities of 
the great men who worktsl upon such pripeiples 
munt i>c of more value than llie ^‘mpty declam* 
atious of any 'aunibcr of ignorant pretenders. 
Accepti,them as true in tlie tirst instance; then 
test -Alieir truth ut nam])tDii C’tmrt, in the Na • 
tiohj.ll Gallery, or at tin; British Museum, and 
you will oe(\)me convinced; and not only con¬ 
vinced, but you v^ill find .that •you have made 
yourself master, not of details, but of principles— 
great and general pripciplcs — which will enable 
you to decide with confidence, — tliat confidence 

r •• ' 
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1 i:^ 

wliioh rj;a>«ou ?Aom* <'an ^;^v«^tuJKu^ llie pr<Mlu<'- 

• t * 

tions whirh your own «*ouDtrymon submit* to 
v’<Uii' ius)^‘*tiou. 

4. Whoii y(Ki know' and adniit the principles 

• • , 

wliii'li jfuide the iirtiKt, and wouid i'urtlier under¬ 
stand the art of seeing,and look upon imturt; 
and faiciety under cveiy asjKJCt; cxaoime, com- 
jmiv, s(*lect; aiidyou^w'ill learn to understand the 

I 

pioducti(»ns of the tine arte. A knowledge of the 
original w’ill ' nablo you to nmp greatera^njoyracbl 
in looking upon the improved copies, wLicl are 
made with xi much difficulty mofc beautiful than , 
their ukkIcI, In these eopics you ouglti t<Mibscrvo 
the ehffsjui beauties df naturb*iinited in vi.rioue 
eoiuposltions, invented ^aiiU <lisposed with taste 
and ingenuity ; ex])r^>!¥HMl all of them* with cor- 
retdness, gi'aoe,ielegjpiee, am^ propriety, art well 
in the- drawing as id the <*olouring of nil the 
principal and sulwrdinatc objects; all endowed 
with the eharncter whieli befits tbeir respective 
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(•(mditions; and alj^cndin^to prcxiuco uii;ty,what- 

# • 

ovrtr may be the {(ssumption lluy arc intcndwl 

• ^ 
to illustrate —always and invariably pnity, nl- 

tlu)UR:h diversified by the draperies architecture, 

innehinory, landscape andjjrounds; all workiii^^ 

out an expre.s8ioT^whieli may enchaut the eye, 

by. presentinjj; a whole which is never wen so 

beautiful, or in such combiilations, in real nuluri; 

# 

or society ; and all for the [lurposc of feediii" the 
mmdw'ithiit knowledge of whntis rr.ucandujM'iul, 

4 

und'»of toucliiifg ihe heart llnU jt may in- 

4 

(utcxl'to virtue. " 

5. £i'i*n4hia is not sulTieieut. It. is necessary 
to dwest yoiirstdflfi’ uH prejudices or pre«oncep 7 
tiuiaii, that vou ma}' not, like Ixion, iliistake u 
cloud for‘tJ itn<». ]-><• not, jjllow' yourwlf to be 

iinpoye<l up(»u b^v the celehrityv of Jiaiius. A 

( 

name makes iiutiung. Hamlet or Othello would 
give you otpiul ph'asure if they had been aiioii)' 

t 

mous publications. It woidd Ik.* well if all works 
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weiv iiifonyyoui*; ronue-ive Ujat they arc ho ; 
and creafc for yourself a jusf eoup-d’oiil by eon- 
st 4 \nt cxel’cise, whicli wiU teach you how to dis- 
,e»*ni the slightpst variation in tl»e forms, ]jro- 
portious, altitudes, a(;cusKories, chui'ueters, and 
cx|>r<*ssion. After all, u goo<l opy is b(jUcr than 
it bad original. 

(>. If the name <tf t|ic irtist i.*: not allowed 
• to influence your judgment, ntdlher should you 

• .4 

permit.your re-ason lo Ix' t.nshivtid by ^ubiiiitting 
il to file dictation of other^. How seldom js it 

I 

4 

that it man’s taste is formed upon his own ob¬ 
servations !* Most men sec things, not tn their 

* « • • • • * 

own colours, but in thowi which others have as- 

ci'ibcd to them ; tl*cy with other men’s eyes. 

“ Take your owm ^Aliments for your guide,” 
.sivid thi.- oracle to CiCoro, “ Jind nvit the opinion 
«if the vulgar.” \Vlien you meet with one who 
has the reputation o' 1 »ciag a “ connoisseur,” 
whose knowledge i.s coiitined lo tho science of 

II it 


4 
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t , * 

UTTnsi storiw, anibdotcs of llie lives c^‘ artists 
Uic vjciBsitudes whieb their works have under¬ 
gone, their prices thar scarcity, and flieir cele¬ 
brity — who 8woc))S his htmd with a ])ec*uliar sort, 
of air over some little s})ot in some grc>at picture, 
or imitates with hw fore-finger the inotifui of the 


brush, moving and circulating over the ennvoss 
as it would do in the kan/lsof an able artist, while 
his eyebrows arch tliemscilvds to the skies at th(‘ 
mention a name,-••he sure that that is 

an hn^Utr: he may be a s;icc6ssfiii pictui'c- 

% 

dealer, but he is not an intelligent observer; nor 
should yoif take him for your gtiick with any 
greatfh’ coufidei^w thmi you would choose Id 

r • 1 

Upon a critic wliutw! kugwledge of genuine 


poetry was confined to th^ fi*t of disi'A^ming tlic^ 
amti^aph of tfver^iautbor.icom d f6rgery« , 
7. Do not permit yoursell* to be deceived by 
show and glare, nor oonce^ve tlmt the work wliieh 
makes the greatest iiupresaion upon ^vou at th'‘ 
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iu'st glailte iSytbereforc the bes... This telU only 
at the Exhibition, where every thing is seen 
through d false' medium, distracted as tlie eye 
^ust bo by the bustle of company, the gaudy 

I 

dresses, the glitter of fhunes upon the wall, and 
the chaos of colours. An artiLi: tones his picture 
there for the express purpose of atti*actiug at¬ 
tention. to make it prora’nent by casting, its 

♦ » 

iieighbr)ui' into shade. Tills is called “^demolish* 
ing a rival.” When Iforuce Walpole was asked 
to give Ilia opinicn upon a lady of brilliant wit 
and showy manners, the lioness of a party, who 

i 

was applauded and flattered by all the circle 
round her, he only turniMl to his friend and said, 
** But what’s the use of dl this at home ? ” 

8 . Again: that inch astonishes 
mhiishta in etfect evety fresh time you rec’ur to 
it; whereas real worth is lUMSSuming, is often 
overlooked at first, but gradu^y guns upon you, 
Uiifoids new lioauties, or fU'esents the’ same ones 
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m a'still more ]»<ea8ing tis}>(;jct, often as you 
revia't it. The Paradise Lost was sold for 10/., 
and remained neglected for many years after its 
jmblication; "but now we never t/re with rending 
it; and the oftencr reail, the mon'. it charms. 
Mademoiselle de^Launay, ailerwards Mmlame 
de* Stotl, wlio had a niect'. living wit!) Ikt pos* 
sesjwid of conHidernb’o nersonal beauty, used to 
“ I'be men come to sec Sophia, but they 
stay Uj eemverse with me.” "We, bx), g<» to 
sec the pictures at tbe KxliiblUon. Ilow mauy 
of them are there with wliieU we should wish to 
stay and converse ? 

9. Finally: if you would have good artists an<i 
great works, never conscxit tc ac'cept the merits 
of execution for the intriliE c merits of a work. 

ft 

The value of^ a poem does not consist in het- 
pressed paper and Bas^'crville types. If a 
})ainting lias no merit beyond its beauty, it has 
failed of its end ; if none but its colouring, it hu^ 
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' failed in rncjJns. To be pe’fect, it must be a 
I>eautiful as well as a good painting : and it can¬ 
not* be a ^'ood picture unle^ it improves and 
ingtru<;tH at the same time that it pleases; for it 

t • 

is not the eye which discemetli beauty, but the 
intellect, as was said by Euripides more than two 
thousand years ago: — 

oil ydfi d^QaXfiif; ro itpuov itrnv, rfXX' 6 vufx. 
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AN 

iCNAltT^OAIf OATAIfOGUfi 

cir • 

LABBNEUS CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, 

3 ittia of Original V^taisi^ 

SOLD TOt^NTUBR OR Kl* A M A TELY. 

• • • 

Prife of the Serif%^ con>|>lete, im 133 riafk lettcr^df ^39» IB#. 

{Tlirrf VolBq>m iVD).iip ta*tir |iuM»l«nk ) 

The Tr^rA#^ MfpurHle, Six HhHUnffM per Voimme, 

»Arvn(i» Tt>\ 

LONGMAN, BROWN, GKEBN, AUD LONGMANS ^ 

AND JOHN TAYUlR. 



Ltimdvn, Jnn, 7 , 1 B 43 . 

T)'# Cart NET Cvcuipmia *’ wiOi ihtt exception of three vnlumee, 
lieintf now rompleletl, the rul»hii1iert take the o|i|H>rttihlty of layinjf liefore 
Che Puhlir ttiletHlletl <^i* of itA C^iteiiti, an<l of Hlt4>ritioii to 

tlieiteneralnatcifv and ohjeet of the Henea. ItorubracPM abotlyof Okiujnal 
W oHK8, on , 

HISTORY, BIOCRAPHV, UI^TURE, THE S^-.ENCES, ARTS, AND 

MANUPACTURU, 

comprlainj; contHhutionx from the tnoaC eminent miteraof the nge in the 
VHiioiia dcparCmenta. « 

Karh Work ia rompiete In ff#W/; and each CAfiiNir** forma a rompicte 
body of ^lOrmaLon ou ita own anbj^. ' 

FinaUy, aa a whfle, the Cvcu»r4«t>tA includea «ill the ONual diviniona of 

h^'inan knuwlod^ that arc not of a tecbnical an«l profosuional kind. 

The SciENCKa and Artb have been Created in a plain and AmilUr Atyhs 
adapted to the peurrai reader / and tb*' hif h rank in acicnco held by moat of 
the Autbora iu tbia department fforda a guarantee frir aouiidneaa and 
accuracy. • 

BcaiAa ttieae claims on aCtantion olTcred by ita aeparatc diviiiont, the 
entire Srribb will be found eery adeantageoua for 

tlief'uvwaT, wbii-*iv qfitteirtMb** wtth a libnir;~a<r 

EniuttAMn, ind nt «CA9tx-r.rm^mT Ait hcuiog in 

UitoUiit PmA* KpH bf. Uie 

LllAAaUB ufUrCH; WIC*** 1 a TITITIOKI, 

» l.lTCAiAT A<n» I’niLASOr'ISrAL SvCIBBU, 

» Tna f tWT Bad Tvb Navy, Bad vC 

~ CvbVlIlAl. IXBSITPTIOWB. 


Hie Tolomee t> be paobBbrt btv^ 

Ifa IljATciiv 0 * laai.wo, laat i T«aAti»B on Ei^BcraTorr 4 ^d M*oNmBa, 

Br. TuuaMAU'f liiervRTvr VuacK, Alte. | tiie hiBt folw, by Da. bBiMicii. 
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Hie HiBtorr of ftwfdea, nod Norway, by iin. Ucmiam. 9 «ok tF>kbro witli 

VtfB.»titll'>»lto. .pOtlllct* w I 

DUNHAM'S HISTORY OP POLAND. 

Tlie l*i4torj of fSiland, from the KorUoft I'enod to I03U. By Si I>09<ll\v I rot frp Hvo 
with yifnetU tjUr. to cW4h lettered 

Jb eubouttlBg Uua work h» liie mdm uw iMitJwf Ihmwi, in joBbev Uotit to itiein uu1 liimarlf, 
that he may uni he lui^ ^ with p w wp i j i tiuw «ir aByaB(( that at la ao coBipalatioB Itn pazto huva 
town «'an1alJy derived I nan aliout Mkly nneia • jirea.>P(iLMi, fUwaeua, lluadonfen* Ceimun, 
FraDeh.4i eoBe of whidi are >ery la tbia niBtry. 

DUNHAM’S HISTORY Or THE GERMANIC SA.PtRE. 

T..r Hiatury of the OenBoan Cmaire. By S. i. DvaiLaii, LI.jy. tor IreU. ilep. 8vo. wjth 
V4,'s«tte tiUae, Jto. cbAh lettorvd 

Boo A L—PuliticBJ nml (b>il llntoef of Ttepira Humbc the KkUIc Asea. a.isT.^S totiA?. 
latredactMQ. Mm /mKtoB pane^ ato*‘*7aS. Chav. 1 . Carlirrincuui Jfi* ‘>rt7,7.t8>»n4). 
CImu V. KMinre of Saxoln aaJ FraaroBiB^li—tidb. Chap. 3 The Huuae tif hwahin 
or HohenMoaffra. DIR '-i 71 Chti* 4. ilhr lloBtoiof HapaborRi Laaitaharg, 1 ut 
Baiaru. 171^ • • 14.^ 

Boom 11 ^Selueiuw aa« InteUtotHOJ Hietory of the Oemiaiub Uhoreli durui^ the kfidJla 
Ann, A.D. 

Booa ill.*** Modern lliator). Tolitatol, Cml. ami RrlMw la, of the Gfimaale Biapire, 
—im. Chap 1 UoMuf Avtomto tor Brois efCMrkeV. 14.77— 1^)9. % 

t.Turlto V. or ^ Enftirttatu.'i 1437—I6SI (mp. I. Ferduubd I. to Lipoid ll. 
IMh—ITN 

DUNHAM'S HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The HLtofy of Aubib aad PoruanMl. By inu Uvauaa. 9 ^*Aa. top. too. wvth nfoatte tiUto, 
9i)a> dothVtt^a. 
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DISTINCT WOBSS COllVmTBkD IN 

LARDNER’^ CABINET CYCLQPJIDU. 


Hist9ryf AntiquitieSf —continued* 

*» —- k — 

BCLL^S HISTORY, OF RUSSIA. 

11«p HMDf 7 af RQ«iida«rrnn th« Rurlkcl IV ftod te tb» Tr-fttj ei TUtit (iWn. Bj BoifelT 
G«i. a vuta 9*0. «tth tlUto, It*. ololB 

The tameolne ^t(*t oad diAveoce of Ahe Eomab hovo Of Ule yean eHrtcleil the 

iA%M«a oUrauoo wT Eomr, wiU_pn»Lobly alioeel* a atill wider ^tberr of olieiwatMJii la ticiwa 
to cone. Thf' oaot (if a n«r*fwy of Fae^ la (he Raabah le therefar c Um iwvo Ml ae 

tlwt power eoUfRvwrtii (em*wwe» and ^irrrl‘Trfr thme iinhrypiin rr tn t1 ijfti. ihe Miilant 
penud of the iSipmal ralo, ita eaef|paa have beea dinetad. Ho mBafhahb • deoid«rat«A ia (h* 
hinoncai libeafy oaa be eavHuiini Avoaif b* tlwtfirat diAcoltaM (hat lay lO (iw way efmM*B an 
)n\nt^|BUuo. . • • ITte aatiwT of the wevnl wora hao Adcaeoaml to eatrad fema the maoe of 
aolljemieo lia hao MM«alied, a rawM Aa k roevivH* and eMiMwahenaHw'tew of RoMlaA huil^. 
Ttte ^ai*/ime(y of vurka (/i which V ' hao Dwi freewrae, bM f^aoMly afforded him the maase of 
rerliiyuut tliv erron of peaviewa writcea. ^d of centraaiec tb 
hMtortana ImI affietod L» dbbeime. 


centraaiof (be imth of aaaartirme which intm. 


DUNHAM'S HISTORY OF EUROPC DURING THE MlDOUt ACCS. 

A SoTi^Mi^Qf Uw UUdIa Afiea. By Dh. Xh;att* a. 4 vola. Irp. hvu. vHh TiUBette 

* Hoot I—Sot’TifVhii KemoF*. 

Door T-ltatT Oiap 1. PaUtichl aitd OteU Hietory of Italy, a.o Ofi—IdOO. Chdp. 2. 
H*ai(rfaio» ami IntrtlodtVKl State of Italy. 

Buov ll.'^eMj* thu 1. PoliUalaA’ uvU liiatory, a.o. 7tl>»14A (2Mh.S. ItoUctOHe 
and lBteUorlaalM%. 

Beeta<»CRBwewreE< ’vfh. 

DiKik I.—li*iiwANT Rjwl FaaNiR. nwp. 1. Vidius Md Civil IlNloty, a.p. 40ft-10A» 
OwiL t ftrliciow and latalbfhi* IbiAory. 

Booa II nM|> 1 Viibtaral ami Vivd IIMory, a tj.44S*l(H4, CbaoKS. Keli. 

R ouadlwtor* tlie Arvl •Kaaoa^ fliarvd. latelhrtn all Jjebw*'Of the A lurjO''*a4in«. 

liari 4 ltfrt|pi«ua ar ’ loU'UertaaJ Hiatwry of Eaclaad, ImeD Uw Numan CoBOuaot to 
Uie Arcedbimi of llevy V11 

Oe SISMONDI’B HISTOft'' 07 THE ITAUAN REPJBUCS. 

1 ue Hiatury iff the Itaban &e|mblko * •«e, of the (Msta, l're|rn*a'. and Tall of Piepiluia to Italy, 
irmii A.o 47d' 'l«U0. By J C. U Ur Biekoirni. leot frp. ^ a. with vicnctw Utta, Co. chmi 
lettered. 

Connnif* OF iMThoorCTion. ^ 

loipnetnace M Uw otmH i4 tlw lUhan ftepwMira; tbeSoevK of ROveelUBf Meo fbr tlieie 
uHvantaR* beAB wHT tbrm •••There la oothiDcto atody lu the /^buM i? Fcm, <tf Hir 
Ofipn'iwiun VI the Vanonnlml, Uy Baehnnana loatno b(e Part of Jbeiury beRWA 

wiUi *\w Vvmiim of Uie tSoo ^ oaeOfa mthtlw Ccmomv-I, Cnr the , lOd Of 4lL*--1'*oq>erkty of 
11 *T ta* Middle AfiWj bet Nedthboofo, oaehioi; only her phimle^ e^ toeirurted 

by tier Eiamjde.—^ T'orpw Of the Author. HoAisary of tlie Hietory orUuoftoa|>Brity, 
ita Canoai and 1‘ etrontiua. 


Dc. SISMONDI'S HISTORY OF THZ ^AU. OP TKK ROMAN EMPIRE. 

*Ria HMney (iftlie Fall of the ReaHB Iwiptmi romutsM a View of tt*e lavaaion and Hettle- 
BttBt of tlie Btirbonan^ By i. C. h. Ds Hrajowoa. 9 tnU. kp 9 ^ w. Jt vlj^ctte bllee, 1«la. 
elotb Wiiercd 

The looffTHt* the noat o&rvmal, the ooat iaporiaai of an U*e eanraleioaa to which U<e 
himaa mce him t>eon eKpuanJ, la *ba whiah deatiuypJ (be wb« *e fabnc of aoelont oeibiatioo, and 
laeota ooi of which (he a(nae*..w nl arndvro cvml h* *e evoi Meed, it found men 
of petAirtkm whadt the* hod ae eet ettiiioftl to. wbeBuF IR the eoroar t f aocuil 


arSw^brnheei polni of petAadkm whadt they had aa yet attiiioni to, wbeBuF IR the 
orRaidHtHiR aad icfwUiiuR, oe In thme of pbUn o|)by, UtRrAtofe, and art. aod bmrled them down 
by rritcjubd Mioeha, each raoep tembte that, the Urt. imlo the oeepst Rniht of liarlnrliim. After 
bA lOR devoted ■uiaay ycRm to the atadyuf the 'ei(al of feafot—n cWIiiathm, *tapprored to the 
aothvr that, a work vreaeotiRd to the reader the oromiwntfeatiifwa cd thia RTfcad ovprUtrowof 
’AOknt eRltRJo, colvi^l .ato unr tactare,' oola not ho without ft* advanta^ Tbcauthur 
undertook, thr'Kuru.to ''oapreaa wluun the Inr'* of tbeee vnbuDCR, the earber portion of the 
hia*iry of (^ WUdJe ARrt, thal\a,tl..> biotory of tha Fall ofth asnan Enpuw*'w the ia»aaiooa 
nf the iUrbRjiaB»*-aRd thcjr (wbildiahm^t ammf Ha rumn It la mon Bitfi ttw hiatury of tJ«e 
deetrwtKmcf avcieatavibaatMiA.Qr of the B/at e ttem da attbr roc—iIrBcboa of aoeirty, aeconlin^ 

tu ta modem forma t e hMOfy of the ooflenDHR of Mw bomaa race, troca the Tvtn Umitvy 
«f Hm CbnvtiaB e*w to tlwe eloae of the Tenth. * 

THIRLWAU’S HISTORY OF CREECC. 

Tlw Illetoey of Ureree. By ttw Rnttit Mfv. the I^tun BtaRov ei hr. Davrn* (Corjiof 
Thirawaia, JLtK) b Fuln Bp* 9u>. with r^nette tttlca, ohM* lettered. Tela. 1 to 7, aM. 

t\t Vol Vm.ahortly. 















DlttTINAT VoSSS COIlfFB.I8MD IK 

♦ 

LARDNBR’S CABmKT CyCLOPiEDlA, 

Historyy AntitfuitieMy 4 "^~^ntl!iue(l. 


THE HISTORY .or ROME. 

*na; Ki*n»*i fn.«n I'r Time* tu tiM Fou&tlm^ CcMLitiBfiooplf'- 2 voU. 

li'P with nirni'tti'rinili ^ 

Th^ nf tlir w*tfk » wirh w^tmnrf from aSI tbp irtMtUrd wntpr* almily 

fMnilUilj kuriWB tt» of lluaiiTTi •i>«1 •(Ui rr«|ui^t* at. U> Turi alxl inalUoa, 

ft.' liHft U^M mainly drawn Irom tbi* Uuwara iif ■ jffiMl UviBtf br44>r'’iUi H« HMiaanx, wh** 
unknown Kns)^ mMirri la gefirrol, htUicPto totiie rrviirb ualy tbr«>v|^k Ibu ronbuRhuf n 
. rvUhH tmnaliilM'n. 


rOS BROKE’S HISTORY OF THE CRECtAN AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 

A Tri’nlm* <•» lb«' Art*. HMiobit i«rw. UHtiiwrs* oAil l^iimtion* of Um* IUmumbm. 

Ty \lit Itev T. Ji. Fm^hhoki., Ar. 'd vtila. I>*p m<. «jUi \itfiinla htkns ISm. rludi 

TIh' <‘«iAt|wiap* tiat nmtfruil ArlKaad UdRomrara of ontjijwty» and iiw mtotmI 

«ui aJjdMUib* al ociouftt vf Ibr t4U'r4tMPv, niilurfidiy. Moani'ia and 

(NMtuma. 

STEBBCNCS HISTORY Or THE CHURCH. 

Tlir HiPtui% tii t)w ( biialuiB (Itandi, frinn INniiultiUiiii In 4.n. 14'PS. Ry thf IIbxjit 
IM) 3>ok Jrp ma mith MitoHlr tilkw, iUi1l» kU*>n'H 

STCSaiNC’S HISTORY OF THE REFCRMATION. 

T)ip lli^UiTT IfvloimoUvo. B« bn. hrsuiiiii* 3 r<*W. fti*. 6vo wiUi ^icnrltr Utlm, i3». 

(Intli 


B« bn. hrsuiiiii* 
- 1 «• 


COOLEY'S HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY. 

A }(’«tory of tAAr'hinr nixl Inlnml DiM>.Trr> Oj W. D U 4 n»i,bv,&»i]. 3 rvU fcp. Avo «Ah 

vi«noUw Utlra, vioili leUrr^l. « 


QKMitAFJfY OFTHK ANClBrTS. 


'HifUtfraP 1 >*Ui)nBy i dvrw.uO iS connpi'tiiir; 

IWovcry of tbo IdoBouooa.. ’ I Cncboirm of Ibr Aapicvbi I timiuv Myihulu*;/ 

* i*«MPiiRb7 wf tbr Hia* I 


livno.uO connP(*ti(if.with 


Hw AmiMiM . 

Tre^cjn vt ri« f ntuM 
Ibai’umira of thr Niwthnra 
Unro o1 ttfk blidrilr 


<*oliiinb<ia>and ARicn^ro V.o> 
imm 

Korly iliM'oTcnn an Ainenra 
f^paoiab l>i»>ru*rr¥*>^wl timi 
< krPumnnnKoUvn of the 
VMtth 
VarUf 

i Vioi|umt D(^rra 
t’ooqnreW of tin kpnaiarO 
Conutt^ t.f tLi' I'urtUfwwe 
Mqmci Ihutu 
Viiyai^ra V> tliP Mnil h 
StUcmcnia in t\w Im-X 
betk^sw'Bto IB North Amr'HcB 


Afyibi * i*«^jcnkf4*7 Hia* I 

THK MlPDI.It AOR8. , 

JoBfBpyofi'armniinioTBrtdafy 1 Embkiwy of rUiii|r. • 

3>a.eH of RuurB*i*IP. P KarlybiPCtirvriM>«d‘l*or 1 ni*ui*«r 

TrnerU of Maivu l*ulo |*eaMBrbytLeC4»|»eUaM:«oi‘ml 

q'l*iwt«reu | ColumUu* » 


IftODER.** V0YA0K9. 

IWialjliHhfDonta in AhiCB 
Vi>y«||r la th*' booth bee 
Vi>yii<i* iB lov I'atMv, «ad 
lJeai*ovt*ry oM waVaha 
FapHitemo o* lliei UncvaueerB 
V«»yB|p*n nf Prffakyere 
DiA^pn*-* ofthoT iBMunae 
l^npiM of (»to 0 Bphmi 4ei'i 
fo<T. < ^ 


Tlif .lOPaU of Auatmlin 
iBterior uf New UoDsbiI * 
'VucnBTrr 

Inlrnor of Kurtli AmenCB 
Rom aud Farrv 
<*u} 4 bid FrtBklia 
litUBboklt 

flDothemRatoBtaiit) of AtneiicB 
EaBti’Tif Sliorra A*>ia 


Vifyatfof of Bymn,WalLa,Caa- ] TrMv^la ia thi* Himulyiah 


tniwt.Ac. 
t!o)ih*R Vcjy«seq 
. I.a I'^rouae ** 

EompeBBa m the 9oBth Sea 


Brurr 

MQBfn Park 
bcaliam and Clapt»CPtoa 
Ac. Ac. atv. 


KDCHTLEY’S OUTLINE OF 'kiSTC RY. . '' 

OaUiatB of UiatAry, from the Karim* Penial to tbr Abdicahoik t£ ICapubion. Dy Tun^At 
Kimihtusv, Kaq hi'W KJitiva, MJVMled Aid raneiderabty laprored. 1 «oL Ap C<vo. «Mh 
v^ca«tte trtlCf 6m. eloU* leiton^. f ^ 

_ T)ir ol^aut of the wnlrt «if hua eo|Ue baa bem tv |a»e a comet and, aa far the limile* 

wnmU permit, b nanarebemivt epitome cf mr hiatory of U^ewueU. whicb BiH:uwy of Barrativa 
and cbrviioliif7 wouSil remler \alvaliW\a a liooh of wdmmrt. ami In which irmatal viawa and 


reBoctiBWa wmud remefa tlie drynem kam’uaaabla 9ruB a^^n: vBBeaerBtieB af fatte. Aa a portiua 
of ti * Paeiarr I'reuiPAnii. it w tn th» ntatvnrai ralaiftn «riiitt iB an atlaetlw nvip of the wnrM 
le to (boat which Ibflow it, fv|««aestiAs la coaaartjfle wfiatthey eahiUt kolakd, aad dlapliiyia^ 
tha rtlaUva pruportEoa aad unportOMa of the aevorti part& 
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\ 

Histd^cal Chrotuifpffy. 

• • _____ 

N^eOCAS’S CHRWNOLOCY bF HISTORY. 

nf .ad ftUtrmirtii, indiii|.jOhttU1r Tor 

»H‘i'KiUnithr thf rir K..«tp and <if l*uU)r atid Pnrmtf manrewntu, from thr 

rAilu«l IVtumH u» thr Pr» » M Ttmt> ^ Nia T*ico( &a. K.O.M U. VchmaU £diui>i»» 

r^frcii«l tliiriwctKiul 1 «u] CTp N?& wIS Ti|pu*tt«* U|k^. 6^ r|nt» IfttfwcL 

• ** To aT1 ubo jn (IMory Wik fxf tlw* tni« vnai^on Vgta w w rauitta aiid 
* ('hrrmdo^Tlanai* a di) and nan haiur^ «*nfnjala|»nti of hArrra daWa, tmt tbr ci|iliio<i 
tJiiD ofravBta, and t>ir pliUuvidj^arflaHa K. L. Bian BA. 


i9{osrap!)5. 


RoscoE's uve$ or British lawyers. 

Tv J4vr><i of HrllMh Ijaw^ra D; HsRat *oacoi» Cm). BarruUr at Law. 1 vnl. 

V. a lih s unirttr tatka, 6i> «tviki 

Ki» PJaanl C'okOf Luid A*libaitna, N»rJ. R Wilowl, J*anJ 

(jmlHAinl» latrri l^iabnv, |a*M riauHow, Sir W fllm'Vxlusa. 

lainl UunaiLcldf Jidm Srldra, Sir s^a»ui I Uoanll;, ' at K. >. doaio 

law'* JrJB’rH^ !kr UaMi««w lUk, 


FORSTER'S LIVES OF BRmSH STATESMEN. 

1m* ^ ortV sutfNtfUi'n (d <tr < ’*iiiimi«a ilUi of Kiwhwl. ^ Mb a*i IntmHvInrT TtmIIm* nq tin* 
r«q)flUr I'ruffraaiiq Rntfbali Mtatory II^JoHW Foa^m.6»«ok. Ci*p Hvd. wifli nrif'iaii) 
/SulfarU <11 UnH, tlan|ali*B, (*iH 0 wril, ami nailiKaH':al Neene niU * • <*ntas’>i> 
(;alU’rDwli% prin drw I'liith a 

*»* TV fM’Ri)ViV(*TT(BT Ta^iriNfc IwiBV mtmilcal aa aa IinRHtti*hoi) tg t)« atud^ of fhr* 

Cr>«i Civil War in lbi< SrieBtct^tliVnitar 7 ,iBay br Im 4, M’parab’ly^pnrt' ^6U. 

Tbc alKne 9 wiOBwa form Ur. KvanraaS iKirlion !*••• 

lavi«of f !• mmt DnCiiih StaWMscn Bf HiaJAMAK M&t'KlfrT<ui|i« Uie •{atbt Hon. 

T. I* f'u\ RTaxar> ami i KuuHrma. £n(. 7 toK k*|» Ino. iiffr btW. A8* clritlt Mlcr^U 

G' TIC'S LIVES OF BRmSH MILITARY COMMANDERS. 

T)k Liira of tiu’ mcwt Roaincnt Military ('nmfttaiulm By tlK* Rar G» H» Gi.i.i0. lt%blA 
fi;|k Mu. wiUi rigciHec ti t k a , IM. rlotb kUtfnil 

Tbrar volunw* roAtaun a Svnrw uf BKi||rB|dui'«I akrtrhra, nf ahvli 1h>* ffirat olgart baa laam, 
But imin* Ui trvibr tlic Rni^iiJt ivudir acou* •kd wrtli tiw* iimamM) ailvrnlvnw vf rmtam of imr 
mwt dwAimtniJwd MtJjlary l^bonr ba Sh to connY to b«a jued vmvm* ifTArra] a^bmi nf tfce 
Uihtartr Ili>t<a 7 of hia lar (laaatry. la turth* r.*nr* or tUma^iffDi at. atti'iApl }ina Ihhb ma<k to 
m tlw Intfudartioa, a i aodanicd >ka of Ibr tw ami u iogrr^ ol Uif IlriUiiii Army, friim it> 
rudi* in agn. prior bi thr Smvuoi < wic|uh*(, ilowii t/* il" ■>'4ifuuUr ounmWtJOA in 

miaJrrii imm VVjtfi fm|)ovt lo Hw Jlmemptu atlimwrhn^ it win W atra that tiiay arc* arlia'lril, 
rap* liilh IB thr brat xoii4»p» for t)i« |iBi|aa« ot ahilutuv tlir riMflfcn wJaieb from >yr<» to 
urrurrrn ib .'ip Wctira of lor nmat irnuwnrd vanmra IVliie of ftar Waltrrdr MnnnyrTfo 
rfH«ipk« pxluliiw a Rcirrirem V Ibr raiht-iry n mnandat it aa rra aVii war w.m ralbrr a tnal of 
b ililx prnw p w* Uiif amirorr That uf Kir riaor. drVrmv^mo lUtubalo tlir piailUdl jntrri' 
dorUna uf a iirw ayalnn, onmaKtinir il thr iBicwUm of Aro-wrm > abd arrrwai Uy rMuLhns frocn 
il. Cmnwrll^ of rviwnw, hohk lua plaor la Itim roUrrtKw fl« (Jir I«ubJ(T <»( atnadiBit amiif*» in 
r.aaUBd; aai. MarlbonnM, aatlie omB who Ant cslakdiiAMal tlwrlauB of the Unliab auUlirr (u 
take nwk xiUi tJi« buit aad ir rt »UM m isuio|ic 

CoBTk*(T9.**>jDtfiidu**boB OramJ Vtrw of tfl^ Mili&ry Srotma iBcvsnoBd te 'RaMiiBiS 
fma tV rarliHdjwrw^^Bwabktl^iifnwBttMfir • Mr WHltirMtavy » linn| aaptomrb 
of tlu* Milibtry fWimuidrrdvniut Ua' C^iitalrm .A«i*.*>,Sir Fr'nm Hr «rn'| Viiitf a 
auoi’anra of tlu* Uiittjpy rnaamaaili n la thr f'JUBbrllMB aCi^.'OUxov f>nina4*ll.»lonB 
jVakr of UarlbanaiHi" f^arka Foil nf IVtrrlamnBtt'** HcQia^Craanil laouv VraJll*-- 
RoWrt Clr>«-**ChArln Uatiiaia Cmb* aBim.* Kir Halfdi Atwrrrumb«iK'*bir Jobu 

UBat*. 



















DISTINCT WOBES C^MFBfSED IN 

LARDNHIB’S-CABINET CtCLOPiEDIA. 


Biography ^ continued. 


BCtrrHSV ft BCtL’S LlSfJi or mitish naval co^imandcrs. • 

9>» Untuh AtearmU. WiU» wi Istrodi ■Utn Vifv nf ib^NiiT»l lljirtifr 7 efEig(lftbd> 

Bt K. KaiTHir. Ll-O. 1># volnai ii Dv Hownr II<ll, Bid. A ycU. ft’P. ifwn. 

* • imAcr ra«ti nuTtee. ^ 

^ l( wU] vitiifTAA njivMrUivflor • wliM tAtk tor as Koirii^Kiwa wlw IAm hw CMstn^ 
Md wbO| *n ilriiBA \uM tloljr 4(»»ir>to It la hw KUtMo. im»li tlwt h* drvm li» hi- WU m 
h; |A w r u td tbr ■I'lMa* of KhMr wn hy wtitfn o«r Humia^B OAi 

th» aro WM o^iueal. Mid a Mena of ttmr Ijm will be moat Cmib fi>r o Nai o) 

^ 9 0 

* It to, KurtmvTf oo wjah of Ihe wniPr that ttw vnrti ha hoa ttm« iindertaJim«l(oa1ft b# Lh« nwwi 
of joduoiai «Jiy hopNit) vouth, wta» frtbrrwjiw ifil<ht ni>i b«A lw*>n an incUrMil, to entrr titr Koval 
•rtviC9 1 ptvvHnalawi, u loi UmI paodAnnay with all it* ilalrratatiW aad tlo atow ilaaffm. advfo* 
turam aam will bf waatipfi, ui law ois u tlw «wdar iif fyofulnn*, aai’U mi'HiiK nf aaiMuol dvlaarc 
fir« avHful ... Aim giMjJ Utitf tfa^ olioalil br ptwaM witti ■ ibmoiuI of thia ktad. wbaivin»M 

in a <d«vt, Uwj umy diwwB wbfti tli#^ OA tn mmk and wSmt U> NhaWf Uy pnaoiviaff wliat thi^ ia 
I tlw coadwf or tfioir |»ml > raoM a mmnt u» be rramkeil ae wMiitnr*»a^ <vhut«N aumplfo. And 
AM ei rr 7 woir of lih*. from the lilRheal In Ihe lnuBld(*«t, frw ita bwir tti nw ajoji. w>» }pt A ne lamen** 
licTod^Mi’b ma^ aan cm^il Ui Imve lU arpvafmete virtara > aad aiurb Uw «e«man m oJlod 
opoA iv ptaciiM are of abii^enlrr. IW htfo m a cmnw «if pr>tBtmia» M^lf^Baialt and irt/ict 
ofj^wwre.oloaia la iMfeanty. uAea la danffer, 4at>elf<<ifn in the fare of TTimufti Mi<ih 

diwipliae au laan vaa pam aBHiangeil: lie maei be hfvtoUfrd hj Ii i« eaahod«Jt win flvi»|.oall 
fiinh (he aohhr naalitM nf bw aatiM^ w ^ *a^ a bad diM^rtwii. and liardw an eid heart. The 
mnw nmwMrf it la, tbfrrtntt^ lhai \§> ba laifbt whMt lo look for oia8Si>)M» and irtierr for 
aaalataaec tad aupport ** 0 . 


*>.>9 dr^ of the preofoit »o. k la Id riake ooeb a adre^’OA M a|\r « 
' ptwHm) iNwtt. the fhifif ni*inlii of mienoittw eounr ami b 
tw^finpim* eo Am mre atfh tfew middle ol the KialeralH Onlor^, 
anMaiaw bnoD omwaalr^ndwiM la a aotOBe on the ** Barli Eiw 


of tiw 
Thw 
Urajtaa^aiaH 


I^TtfiA with niHmia «f 
^ua aontcmiMranea, 


Ca^Ary, 

HalW, 


Vatna. 

Dntk'f, 


Drydea 


j4 h»iUf. Bari 


woven. 


of TkifvHe 


I RfOWOUVI 


hlan>bwreL 

Atorar, 

OmmArd, 

Nrwten, 

l.eyKm, 


haftea^tnll.* * 
Oemma]. 

JTiW. 

TtaaiiBliih, 
fla^alau, 
UaftoSi 

Ihp J. Ihrkaahead, 
Fvfoer. 

Ijnabca, 
Kafmaa, 

. * Sr^T^eftnore, 


m|n*aic^oe aiwm 
Tat^wAiDe, navw«» 

^ K D^. leidgf, 

Trofd CmiviBa. fhr T (Herbari. 

Bpooae. fWfvt, 

Wrthr^ ^ Hoof. MowBoat. 

Benwiw* « HciflaDd. 

JUv J. RbwUac,. PWirT. 

Hoahia*. ' BradivaTte, 

fori. Ikawe, fSAadva, 

Da^im, Wj.W^Mltr. 

hm^Jbmrj, • 

Oweo, forJ.MaBBee. 

Retnopeet; Mam ohjtotof At e ^ Kotoaaofa^lerlad Poetry. 

l^OTf Pope* a TouBf, Akea^e* ^ 

DUNHAM’S UVU OF BAimH OMMATim. ^ '* 

^ 1 * Livve of Bnlndi nvamaOkta. Df PB^DrirHAi>i E. Btu> BwL te. S vpla. fop. Sm. •■Ih 
rttfBette titira. Ua. cteU) lb>.ered. ■ 

^ ^ no^TEim. 

WHalnr. 

Ttf MEmr Dnaataita. 

Jfe.. 

The Sttce ta ^ 6em> 
tmffi CeawT. 

Otway. 

I^. 

Mia. Bate. 


The AUffr Immrdjately 
be4uve Kbeirkpeafv.^ 
]b the Tuqs of 91iaatf>* 

^^Ih^lfrCiad Works dX 

oa. 

tEFWkhn. 


Wyrhrrtry. 

'PeatnuBh. 

C*>€ei c «'». 

|*ManJ*ar. 

rol^nbbar. 

Mla-rnUivm. 

A^M^Mayhy. 

Kia» Colley. 






BELL’S UVES OF BRITISH FOCTS. 4 , 

Livea of tb« nMnt *dninm i KaaLinh I We. By Bonnr Batt, Laq 3 voli frp dvo. with viMCttr 
tjtlaa,tlie.elotiikltBreil. * ' 

rehihit, throrwh the*I.t\M 

RiuE&h 




biahiey nf Rncbnh 
f, the port) enleewMiui 
pmwqpipwalaiM la a eotamr oa the ** Early Ehfbah Wnieea.'’ 

COKTWTO. 




Ferd. 














DIBTINCT WOKKS COI^RISLD tH 


GARDNER’S CABINET CyCLOP>EDIA. 

i! 


• Biogrf^ky —continued* 

dunhaM ’8 lives or early MmsH wRrrws. 

lliT KiH? Writm Or*«t Britua'. Br Da. ilvitaaji. ft. Bsu., Eaa. Ac. I vat ftp. «i(b 
’ vigaetto titJe, la rlofcl kttmd. 


Nt CulitmlVL 
ThA tntrodiHtioa Af Che 
tiaaiF} nod 
lato NaKL firttaia. 


AKitH tliA Cvtai. 
fticitnWCi^ >baitj«m la CA 
Kiatfi Cffitoj7 
Cbaarrr. 


nie and EbjIt Hu- 
IM7 w the EagUf S SUifte. 


JAMES’S lives FOREICN STATESMEN. 

Lt^ei ti Ihc iwMt KmnMt ?af»w G. P. B. Em. aad E. E. Ctuurp, Ean* 

5 voU tr|vNv» KiUi »iga('ta* udfto, :*}■. clotU klUrv^. 


rardia. d'AmljoiM', 

L#o Urn- Tmih. 

('■ nliMiO fj ra n«•'llr A 
MutiU’**u( tevn>, 
RAntawldt, 

AttUy. 

UMk*- ofl^muii 


JlahA oftfaBBii, 
I.fwi*n»o df Mmio. 
Hicfarlka, 
ItspnMarm. 


I»b«i 
Mttjrtnl 
CMdineide Beti. 
(VdlinL 


(V Will, 

PfBBMkMMVlW 
T«Arr, 
MemiUfUe 
Ikifi I^oaa il« Itove. 
Ctnllaa) F^bc^ 
iAha-WilUa^Dvh* 
af ttiptatda, 


Ciinlhwil Alharaw. 
Ckfiliiwl de K 1 n»n, 
Cewit Siaaradtirr 
Wwu^ii <k 
Jo*. M«Muao, ('(taai 
oTKkirol* ljUacii, 
Itakf OfClMUMU]. 

Ne* luTi 


SHELLEY'S LIVES OF AUTHORS Of FRANCE. 

Lavw*»f|JifmAt.ttbnmA 0 l h Wjiirfa lit Mm. 8aat.uv.BndoUirm. 2 vok. ft> Iko. 

4 *jgBctb< ISa Hrilh IHO’ml 

MontaMaA. lLiHi#<mif«ald, PmabI^ li*< 7 ww Mmsau, Mb* lUJiad, 

JUIiaUi*. MrrfVfr, pMAha (’BlikMTt, llB^deHMI. 

4 C'omnllf*. ]<• PciotBiai'* Hmh iv. Vollain», MlraMou, 

MONTGOMERY’S LIVES OF AUTHORS PF ITALY, SPAIN, S PORTUGAL. 

A] tliA'movt Eourtent IjLiivt Mmi rd Itolr. ^paibi AAd Pnf%uaaL Mm. hHar.urv, 
8tf 1). Bara*iA%J MuNmnaarni. Ar. Stol*.^ {v p«o. iMh TigapUA^tlmi 1M doth lutt'd 


P<Vi‘iKTiA, Bara I 

t.Mc^avtkv IXadin, M«HtiatAUiy 


fioi'iga, 


1 irjno, 
MIrmtMiuhi. 
INiLsLlio, 
BmMido Palrl* 

1 .g*a PaJny 
V*mt 

<’’nv U« P«r*n, 


G*UVa* 

Oa* i'lanliai, 

Gastat, 
factiaata Tmm, 
Chaai* 


OulAnei, 

Alftan, k 

WuAll, 

tSCi> * 

iWiMaa, 

<Jan ihMBB 6f Eatma 

llndm*.^ aDongorm, Qwendo 

l.vIkArPoS. *CaUra. ' 


Frraantfo 111 
^ di* UtnMdM, 
KrT«b^ 

Joffar oe HODtA. 
<***tiHo (B-jrar, 
i ^rvaatfa. 

LAf<edt> V,^. 


Rjba/fo, 


The Early PnrI# of Portugal: ^ 
GU Vie*at», KM de MiraBda, Pr 


£13UvbI kc. 


HERSCHEL ON THE STUDY OF NATUR.^L PHILOSOPHY. 

A I'Kbraiaary Dwraur** oa the Btadf af Kateral PhOMopby. By 8ia JuBa HsMcaaL 
K«w Bd'ttoa. 1 Tpi. f(^ Kvo. with ngaap' jIHm I*, eieth Icttaad. 

U 


Ob the itonpral nature aad advaoap;** of the 

4t«d y at ui(> iiliymflal Mieaea*. 

Ob the ibpbbii ob wkueh |»byu«al »<waf« rcUm 
for tia ■aecnafoi proa*. auori, aad iba raka 
by aihieb a ajatrtatie eusuaatiom of oatera 


Aoald bw eoodveted i with QlaatratbiBa of 
thev aEUMire, m Asnnphfted in tba hialDry 
of ita procroaa. 

Of the oabdiviidiB of fibyBca into dlaiinn 
btaneiBC, aod thrlr toataal relatuioa. 


** It ia not oaoj to deviae a care fer each a oule of thing* tthc dMUaiAg tootc fer aotaBco}; bat 
th« B»not olivxuua romed/ ia tn provU**fae«dncatod cU.w* with aaert^ of work* oa popular aad 

aad teeSaioal Wtiaa, wrHWa la aunrJc aad 
aaporiBcala which aro ImoI to tkv b«paBty 


r*nclacal mmom, fvead oam mathaaiatical a^b«d» aad 
peT*p»eaqaa laanage. aad lUaatratod by fhola aad aap 
of evdiaary Biaaa.**»^Aa«Ba^i Raeiaw. 




















DIST^QT l^ORKfl COMPRlftlD IN 

LARDNEB’S CABINET'Cy 4 oP^DIA. 

Na(ur^{ PhUoftophy^ continticd. 




POWCLUS HISTORY Of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. ^ • 

liikfcirf M KatUfA) £n»iu llir V^ibr*1 iVnmk tli** r|rirf*et Tium* Bj BiDT!* 

T'vyufi.lt^ M A H.irilliaR l*nihn»r of tklaUifmatu*! la.Uie tntjAitr nf Oafunl. i vv( Vp H\o. 
with btk. fk Ptmh httrmi * ^ 

LARDNEI'S ARITHMETIC.* 

A <Ri AtithcDrLar- .Uy M l.*iui«u,t. 1 ..f). P It A. 1 *nl. Up Brn. with tilK 

^ Q» ''Uilli Mti-fnl. «< 4 i 

OuoK I. Viiok Numlwra, rhap I M«*«w of KunWr, aail Urir tsprfouuD l >7 V 4 ml«.— 
3 . of fiumbm liy N;mb)tk joil hub 

MuHijirauoa.-C IktjsMtt 

B<M>a U PrAi*Uom Hupi \ oial fwilotMai Ihit , v^nuUH uf ra- 

0 * pn^intf (hoio , ttmrfHniM# aiwt hutilmrltnu ^ 3 . MHJUf 4 u.ttuin 

ami ili^TSKin <if lrM<iHin« * 3 . tln'iio^ 

0 <>oa Jll. ri>rDiili*i ntamta'rii diap / < 3 im| 4 ri ii* ir*A»(ia(, tlicir mluttum and 

A(J<lrtiun and HUlifrm^ion <•! ntn|ili«a annila'i* ^9 11 h*u 

v 4 U^m —4 Lb^Hiva ol r|nu| 4 i‘a nanilm» 

B'iOV IV .»nd%|(t praiiK'^l BjifilKatima fliof* I Pfoisirliiai Rulr of 

4 tlim.- d jnU*n*l. lHvi/un 4 » and Uma, UptkciotCi*, Ommi^aiiA, 'I'uk* and 

tavC, ln\iiMn<( . l*arini«Jup 

HERSdNEL’S ASTRONOMY. 

A 'IVraliar mi ARtpiii«icnt Hy Str Joan IlcadPbX.. Nnr lULtion. I tot. frp. Hrn. with 
turmib' iitU', fW. I'lnilk liHWrpi ^ 

Tlir uli|vii <»f tlw imafttt w<ifi mi wa lofiUrr to thr pmtdif 4 tr\UnH*aJ timfwr, in idiii'h 
atudopt of p) •Kta «l m UwotHo al aAtmOMny iJmII ffial|iint ignnl IJm uunulvdi wnpbon 1*1 nwlliivlR 
ofohiwrvatjoB. IfUt . I» |»n MUt in «s»< l| > aaa* tlw n«>o' uihma(A rAlniualA of U( 1 >. 

•nU pnawMivk, ami, m all vjm'* «if in 4 tl**^ 0 lu.il aHdu’alum nvnolnaa • hotter wmibl t« ml U* 
oiwiiiulrft’ itA pnarm ii 4 J« jlip^liMr nr ipOsnrtmMi f • undri ibt' ibi*|w ti<>n m* tliv 

Aluili'ut that rent*id tfevrad uf rgfOBimi oeriH' mi whnd. llw 9 f rnwHarrh urt 

ifi'ariaUy aiiniw, * 

KATERV lArdNER OIv MECHANICS. r 

A Tmntifw cm MMiaaim. ('apt. Katkb nail Hr l.animta 7 «i^ FaUbim 1 sol frp. Ht». 
with title. amJ 19 jiyiMf.lt'ompri'inff 834 •liatinct flifurrah f*'' rJotli leltersd 


! wori Ml wA lofdler to the pmUif 4 tnUmraJ tientwe, in idiii'h )hr 
lal aAtrotiMny iJmll f!irl|iint tgnni tlr uunulvdi wnpbon 1*1 melt iivIr 
MUt in rsM l|' aaa* tlw n«>o' uihmale rAlniuale of U( 1 >. 


}^i|RVlH*a iH mutter. 
IHfrlia 

ArtJHJi iin/ rea^iiiQ 
CuniiMmlioii U 1 I n 
»if fnrei' 
AUm«tM« * 

T^i r\«iYn4l jPiiTifT 
Mdtiiui id iHRlieHiia 


reanlotiuii 

•9 


II ui id iMRlH'Hiia mrlined 
pliftBii^ind L*un4m. v 


Tlw lento* afcrmtiti. 
MMlwnwal |eiifieilM Of aa 
nii» 

nr the |•nutuIllal. 

Slip! lb* nurbimn 
flWiM IrtTT •• 

tM vlirH «urL. 

(If the im'lineil |itane» 
anil anra 


BREWSTtR^S OPTICS. * • 

A Tivatiu* on tlptie^ hr lUrm nmri»MTi 5 i. U< H. I* E.A fb' New Edlboa. 1 >ol. (bp. 
Mu. «i* ^«H;iii 4 tr title and i )9 womh i/ta. % if.Hl* Mtleml. 

ISarT 1 teflfiii« and BeftaUivn nt |.^t> •(ietb'aH|L M spHulA and mirmra, * .ro 
>iy UKrrmM , NelmiSloo tJurmm li'WOM* Ar in’ w 
BT U I limica 1 1 Ipl^R • On uS niliiiim« if\ ^it. 'flw HiNiwmion lorfit, Thi' itplarwalioa 
of lurid ; JiieiioBWA.« of rniD|H>«ite rr^etalR . tSw donlile < oliror iil bmu's 
Piai III Appjiolditt of nnlita] pniMijden uillir ra|ilaoatJun uf HAtuml j 4 ienomeBa.*'Thr 
Uaui Uin . )lali». < ta Qw <•« p aod 1 wwin^p.' 

Pabi IV On afCm] malrubren(SfC^liFiaiiiAa-ohB am; Mieraacojirs . TeJ>‘W)pi||i 1 ^. Erf 

LARPNER ON HEAT. a. ^ 

A IVeatiw* nn Heat. Jl> O LinLasa« LI*tl Er. I« 4 d. icf Aeo m(h ude and woot 1 < 


A ireatiw* nn neat. L 

I'lila, 6 b rlntli lettemf. 

CiUP. 1 tnti nduftiim 

5 LhJaiAtJuB Ilf aolidu 
A. 1 NHuUmi of naeA 

4 . IhlalJtivnorlnudB 

6 TbctemiBi’tei’. 

6. LiqnolartiOB. 

r y. KbuitatioB.. 

6 . Natural fMw ma* 


aifiwtnl be the 

g eirntaoriwat 
pmifabon. 
Mpombon. 

VI. Spei'iAo biNitA 

19 lUdialW ^ 

13. Pmjuiiraiiiia of haat 
by vutihwi 


Cuae. 14 . UntiMl anftaniPe 
* irf h< At and light. 

16 ComhiiAtiun 

10 Sematiun <4 hajt 

17 huuTepR oMieuI 
IN HiBurtM nf h*ah 

Aers*«&». Taldm. 

ftc Ac. 


IM tliP )iqUm« 

4M thr nVulatirm and aeru*, 

mulBlMin of }i>i«w 
*Marlianlral rrmteiiAivi* lor 
rmutifiiiia mub'>a 
Fnr turns ami tid yi^idity of 
e<uiAi4*e “ 

Sln’oetli III rnatrriAlB 
UaUv <<«• and siendnlama. ^ 




















Natural Pkilo%ophy^ 4^. — continui^i 
.*• _!_ 

OONOVAN^S oi^cmistry; 

ATn'.ih'v «in Hr Wi^n^rii Dunotan, tf.K.I * KimrUi l^tioo. I «] &:p ^o. 

wiUi vKfm'tt** iHirtli l|tb'r«J 

Pi NT I. 8 VBTSf ov(!jiA%i 

C * If A P 1 iMn id uri inn. Cm A if. 7. <*iW.t4tutHtn M tlir flv.». 

tj iiftfruaUunn. TIa 

9. A**Mrn<>n4ili 4 k«ii«o . 7*Im* 

4. Atfni<*twiu i>i Alboity. M»b*taI MilMUVfTt 

Ili'At <ir iAl<«ru*. tlnnisipvd NirartuPv*. 

n l.iUA 

II AllN«»l«rMTirr 1tBAVX>kATI«*T OTTIIt. MaTI.U II.N <•» ('BIUTImM. , 

Cn VP« I bWrH'gf'*, rir«in)iib*Aulr4AfK*i'<, nod I S> i*<Mltpiiwtdti <kl u«mp ■dt’ntuBfN M pN*> 


Um'N niMtoedulP 
ONVffih 
lr>ihivi*fi 

NitrocPB llwH^vinAB 

C'nritfin 

KiIn'im 

l«ahu*’ IhHKtt 

UnMilkiK Mi'tih 


wotttk XIn* x*ip* 1 n 14 « kaapliNn • 
A(*vl« (if nyrialih^ 

AUaIit^ of 

pnnin|iKp« 

9> CoiaiN>BiMU of MiuH* Hi'nii'nS bn fwr 
NHiW >7 tlip NMimAl kio0l<nn. 

4 Cos)niuiuU«*r<K*wl»> mit)i iQr*AUu*OB* 
MiNiilniiB'ini'UiUicBJL/itirk- KifVi. 


IUbt III I*Ri rjiCNSNmi ivrUf^R norb upMANKAni.k CHjfMirAi. <*UAB«ir«. 


t'^AP 1. UiiNHUK* prurt^H wtUi 

buimiaI XHf 

\l Of ria* «|aitil<c&N«>wk 

.Ilf asd AAuaaJ RMtlM 

3 fHmMnhoatKtt 


(*UA r. i VIbiniiU* («i I ■ Wa <ir aiAUPr- • 

*llH*lr «fi«tit* 

lUtMW tn mt.irli tlu** iTBBlttStO 
. ^Nlnit* o( atiiiVM nunilri*i> 


LARDNCR ON HVDRC5TATIC8 AiPNEUMATICS. * 

* A Tirfii on lh<li>i»Uii<» •iBd Pommains Hy Hr. Laju<»i A ?fi«* IklliMm, I «ul. fep. fi«e. 
^ flv i'|«Ui Mu-iM. ' . , • 

1 iiialimhoR Of (liT iTitruiBMlfi la rtBATOv* |f*rAf>r>r|N« of NtiBOiiphnu: BIX. 

vf nn iitrnit . llhii4Ktt> <if air 

(H Uh |iti*«aBn* iiriNhirvtl bjr Ki(mliliniiiB (*f AnBlinu ImnIiinX |AVii,'li4 iiI >itf 

Mh* wrtfiliMii .1 |j«ji«hI Sm>, iftf*uiAiitwib RonMitivB oad rwinmUau 

] QiamtHiri ffn’ii leti'l lirilfnali^ »i1 jip 

]nnii«TN|AD ol HOiolN IB fluitia A^l'^drjiibr nuiHuncB. MoiiuaR. . 


Bad raadmiBUoa 


Indrjabr nuiHuncB. 


Ill jip 

MoiiuaA. 


DE MORGAN'S ESSAY ON PROBABIUTIES. ^ 

All Kiis.iv cu rinhaj|UitM%, aiHt im IliPir ap|4^twiB Pi l.drCAitiaicrTU'irH oiul Irur'aBn* Offlci’B. 
]l> \k a l>r MaUfAii, til Truut> riilknfi*, (*Amtinil|;i' I B ]> Bto «rtli MgSoUr tilK Or. 
rMh Ktirml. 

Ontnintm l»l«*-in»iTrmt«* hAs Bf>» Irruma. lb* yavaont ajmiaftl of rruotol m bivnitoil w 
(rirtiiiix t nmfNired wli il «•!( tir 111 1 %^ npiri^s l•nm*lpkrN on* l•**ll•*l Hwlmcliivrl It la. 
IB Iiw I, III u IitnRrri ^lanv, aral a pfMCtjraiX unAIhiiI, tiw* nyffiATnant o* * • iBiiinunily to mnaidrT Itii* 
tfiH»}so4 It- iitdniriiul iiMntHT- «- froiimitt k aa aum'nunit tli«a< wImm* fortuhi* Jt 
’d*aU 1 h* Pi Lati aiiio* (lun .iier.iatP-unrsat >AllXraacn tba A\rr|>]ua in Itiinctr uf tbi- wjin lu'v 
fvss Ami tlimiab, »• vH. it hiri only iHm o|tiIi-«I In Uv n*rMr.i(Hm *•( (iH'o'iKorjKiiM; fnAii apirm. 
fito, pn»nmluK* drntJt, di^ m a. onH I ngr, \ »hni» w an ptB-ig 4 limit Pi Uir lal^Mnii wiiit h 
lt« np|ibi Atoin ntitchi ^ U Ux’ t>abbk «Vrv foUy am an- up n» prinr^ili^. uad of (Ar OBfely v> ith 
bIih utJM'y tw} In* pin m ivartiea 


Noth 10 nl |iniliA>ik)itf aad ilo Q>«o<mnviMmt . 
l'/iiVin<T Ilf MalhimatM a with itvwri w . 1 » 
Pajily to obMv txinik 
ilinsi pr. laliilitiiB 
In»«T*^ nmlhLliiJil j. 

Itinka 01 lofs or BAio. 

< ‘ummon noiinuA «ith raeorO W pi 

Era)ir» of otwrtuli<o> , uifl 

ltL"l>« o« nuaPiVi' 

Ap(ili< Htwin Ilf |BiilN>hilr‘tn kAvcontia- 
(fTTVIl'K 

< >D BnoiutiPH. ■nd other inoiwy r ontiafivBrMB. 

\ altar ot ratt'Nnona aad InaamiVTH. 

N Hturr ol c1m> cnvt r.A*t <if inaiuABrf, h» • 
*tisk- of iiisur«ilin>-ii|HiTA i» tfvticml 
\dju>itnii*ni of thi* kotm-Uirf file daflkfMt 

meibbtn Is oa loauraiu « uAsv. 


APPI^IT. 

Lltainatp * banm of cidn nr Irw at idny, «’ ith 
A paitM*BLiir afiphratam U> the ^iiw of 
lUiUtfFrt iCoir 

Run bn VteraDniDff thp tBlupoT anrcTou^v 
litnt. id of 
CofnlMjU MtotPt. 

Rulr Jur drtmnauuil’ tht proliahiUty of Mf* 

t r»nf«tiip 

iAvpra«« rrviilt a utimbs Of Obama* 
tHin- 

MiAl d Ilf rolnatatiBjt dwm ^ng or m e rfai 
thii aaA«itsr«. 

QurMtioB coBorTtM «lUi the t olikalu.. * Um 
mm^U <d *a inwamai e*ofllu«. 
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DTSTikcT WOUB COMVHI8RD IN 


LARDNER’S CABINET CYCJ-OPEDIA. 

- .. —^ — I—- i — 

Naturtt Philosophyf 4'^x-coutiQued. ^ 


UARONER’S GEOMETRY. * ' 

A n« Gr^vnrtrjr, lOid A «pplicalU« tA Ihr ArU Dr X>r. 1 roJ. fbf». 

milt v^rUi' title and apwiinla of flfurr*. d*. t Wl.i kUetfr 

It lAa tbr I’Odesvour th# aulbor, in Uk imwnt 1jv«tiae> to Mijiply tnrJi ^v«M M 
ttomcirr ill Iw' Aiuad yRMfUl n* Uwi^ ebwM;* who, * iuIp iktiy dn nni |>urMii* swioH/y •» o mm 
< Wvnw. nm TtpabU*. mrrT'fifaplm, of «A4l Mi) am ^ 

u% nUniff til m ffti' a nnnioMUno •> ime wHJiont • jifmil « H, whnr % t« **d uia^ la^btuined* * 
w BOi nn Ihr (lUm liajld, WImi driitflit tw i>rtat#iBptotr aeaiF of the nooi iiopof tiui t UMiftI pitfyuoa to 
wtorp tlir ahbtrart prim iptca «d w ^ ha«« lirt« nppliuJ. 

LAHDNCR'S ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, A|4D METEOROLOGY. 

*A Manual of Blf'eUw'itr, Moen^tonn, nad Mrtmmlfvv. Pv l> T.«ik9>vii, Dt'.L Kil.^ ftr. 
2yii 4». «itil wooitcutii. %vl I k:]i Mm «ill» nffm-Cto tAtIr, ia. ckiCh. Vul. Q AWtJMpfma. 


Arts and JHanufacturer. 


PORTER ON THE MANUFACTURE Bf SILK. 

A TrfAtxM* on thf Muufcrharr of thlto 11^0. K Ibarra. F«r| F.1I B Aulhnr of **Vpuerm, 
of tim NotKin,*' Su. i «ol frpi HrOifVilb n/pittu- tatk and tn?od-«BBra« isga, to. ctotlj Jiit'd' 


*-5. vmi^triE*. 


J**ht J« HiarvaieoL AriHirwT. ' * 

of Mik to thi jiannd whoft mlkwonho | Tml» of forcicn cmintoiofi m pUk 
mPT* flr^ liitnvLtfrd soto t^uraav ^ rra| t» r* nnd»>M Drurtand >& 9*^ oioauihcUiro 
AUmnpto to oolur^uic te aUkwsom | uad t#iu)?^o aiUL. « 

, I » ^ 

rant IL ^ fhk C nw^ or Siut. * 

* |>MMl«rw of •ilkWoTIM 

Atti oipto to MlMdtulP olltrr food for nmlhCTry 
loovra 

Attftorhi to prodttcr tilk dl<IWi«toiiUbAte 
eMditjni 


<in the rultoTV of tbr tom. 


Ilrwrii^ « ofthr Mlkwiim * 

Ufri* M mimnir mlkvoimi iKt'loao 
‘‘ « Kuropc 

Golivn^ kto^tnrtf^ curoona. 

PoAtJU (tottoitllAirrrArrriiAor Krlk. 

DrrtlMT' \ * I toNRurr WMtm^ 1 C^ftiue. . 

'nitowtuf^ MetitnAkolurpvnvrwttotfm. [ HmwA, * m 

Plato toR. ^ VvIt#! I DuDtok, Rr. 

*’ ChpiSrfWl, Maputo), and tiectnr rropart i ra of Wt. 

PORTEf^ ON THE MANUFACTURE OF f*ORCELAIN AND GLASS. 

A Trratiae on Ihr btonul^lumn PorcrWlo &d Glnao. By O. U. ]H>Amt, Eto{. F R.8. 1 vol. 
fe)>. tod. nilh Mgsirtlr titir ABd SO wrodrvtofijR rloUi learnpd. ^ 

^ Pfc^J INtocm.AiH S'AMora^.m^ 

BOtorr cf the rdto and of t* On thr fiinao^B of otoiKnlia 

iiuttrrvo and Uw poralain oMautoc* | <Ib Ihr procrmronf.flrtoc luiil fUrlbf. 
till*. * a L tto tlir aji apptpnfc cotoun Md enm« toga 

OropTal drrmptoon uf iagi^iCBto m tiW I * to rartlimvarr. ^ 

ma&ittortMrr. 8 On tlte atkirafr<^rr of tohamvptoM. . 

On Ow parpojiikwft uf malrriaft. | On thr purredaan maaiLfaeiurr n wiba. ' 

Pamrl^. Ci.k^fi*>tirarTrito. fa 

j OnthniiiAjtatortureo^BloaafroeitolrlnMlbaiKo. 
L Ob tbrnrttowtoortlir DlnvptpCiOBdOBvortoQo 
r mhJI maBnltotvFr* id giium. * 

Ob thr fenBHtotJ of ieiiaui. 

Ob tlie pnsirni*l dHhrxa fUMamtldr to gtoiir * 
On liir ifimBc STa^ ity of glaaa. 

Ob the alt nf rolnutog gUio. 

Ob dll aH of BUiBifig and ininting gUaa, 

<JB tlif artof cBUiBg, a~^>iagj aad eW inf 

Ob iha SoritnStotica o. dlO|t> 


On t)ir natarr and |iaor«rtopa nAb’ 

IliAory of Ua to>mtM« iib. 1 BanututB/r. 

Of Uw vaniMw ingrrdx'Bta nm|doypd to 
iiviktoB|riai» 

Ob the conatrwijaB of wnofm, AdL 
<to tiu> maaotoctoirv nfRiat giaBi 
Ob the Tuanti&i'tBfe of mim rUm, b 

JtoMjd rUm. and 
vnnir tan— I ^ 

Ob tiip maDitftutBrr nf p4ato kUib 
Ob Uw uoanpuiNtoiB of ar^ftrU genu. 













DXBtNcT WOM8 COMPaiBBD IN 

LARMEtt'S CABINBX CYCLOPEDIA. 


n 




Arts and eoudnued. 


Noluanp on we manufactures jn rrrAL. 

A fffk Um* Uatiulb4»iiM ia MhaI. B« Jona Hvuaw 9» Eaq. IvoW. wifi» 

TiffDAtte ttttei tmt abotttSCO woodraU. Its. Ck^ l«W( «t 


Vvi» 1. laoa A»n Stui.. 


Iffln iNirn is Sa^ 

r)u» if«a fonaiten. 
Iroo. 

)*qM1uw. 

TIm frif^ 


Ovwaal ruttlnff m* 
•ir«ArtiUi 
lat^H I Me 

•kTinBCnnvw'nrk ot 
ftpWvtlsrr, Ai. 


Tia 

8n'Htiair> 

Tin ^Uii workifttf. 

TVwvr. 

tl9C, 


AatUA 

AnHttwo 
l'h»m toiitoto. 
lUtllmarnMi 

Nnlrr platn 
Mao^laariYv aftotoa. 

1 Iroa ptobBff. 
i ftaUfnmto 

BlarkMdto* work. 
Oiarna. 

Maito 

Krvnka. 

l^fBfoNcA 

Alb«>« of Meal. 

Waluml rtod. 

Vot. II MACBi^aaT iWB MABOvarTtraa*. 

Kipo aniUk 

i'xrt ffoto^ 

Iffoi jwniluw marJu* 
»«7. 

Cvfdjeifd.j'aBd oClkor 

H.tod^adb. 

Moaalcii 

Own eottm. 

TtfLo 111 Ttnp LtA»p CovPtii Ato 

1 Bntannw meUL 

!.« «ri«d hraao i 


Tyfw 1fM»lny 
(*n^r mu»M 
taritiAK* 

Ua;)ari^te«4 ffigwr. 
Hi^ or &?our Mia* 


I 


1lrm*» 
T\m 

CWr. 


Mrr] ferpafr. 

8imI hoMriiUMi 

mr^l plttM mr fh 
GnadiAf. (ffnvtaf. 

nw. 

Kilcr-toiib. 

Aawi. 


XvtfkA 

Wri«)ua< nachiftijii. 

Wjrr dmiviBf. 
Wli^-wmoBg. 


WatelML 

BrMi ttftr. 

(‘mnow uMaU. 
Ftetr woi UB«. 
MvlOl huRMM 
COUUBf. 


JONOVAN'S DOMUT^ C'»ONUMY. 


A TrvAl«iii*4»tt DofB^u* Bcoanvij 9f H. DMitfTAif, Ba* tf B.t A. rrafrrtor e* CbmwU? to 
Uir ('/4Mnpu]r of A|HAbfK>m«o m Irriud. % rpU, fef*. too. a*lb fatln» Ito. elotia luU'd. 

In roar<*radt7 wito tMcvorfol pkM of to* rApiktr CrcioriRMA, thr ft«ttior Jim #Mr««ov«0 
to rvndrr hw otplimatonti * M ■ 4*«<spM* ut linoaMliai. nd u UAIr M.pooojbir dfpnifni 
no the pmuMwonl ortoauff ar^vmarata of IliP Rwitr. Wito acMdmtoiftA* oi cranal tafer* 
motiim, niHl •coMdoeal Tvlrrmc* to tl«* aatoor** «*T»T«liap ns nMUirtjy/' be Irnrto to* 
»fpo»n* •A»f% *U1 to mMJwfdri and that Jtoaof nttola tto dado pnjoonfd. by diiiaaaf a baew- 
Irdai* 4*1 iic*irMiMa la i«hia f^trj ronimw of tbe laort ortoa^ uitcim of mA aao dnab m 

dtovrtly tniurwtod. . _ a 

^ Vout. Danru^ftB. 4 


CsAr 1. H^tor? nf intoai* 

cataac bqo<ifii. 

8, Catfivrtim of bor 
kjr lototvifd ito 
maltiaa 

t. K*tan< and mar^- 
t«t^cfSc«do. 
^4. IfolUna. 

& Itoerr of fenaea- 


MwL 

CHadiBff. 




A*tpaoa»o^ 
Btonof»Re. 
Wotor. 

r ' 'oriiqi matter 
DomeotM bfow* 
. iaa.Re. 



•taakio^. 


Csar. 1. Amtito. 

• K^tq tom. 

Cnieftr tn aainola 
* 8. Qraonl obamottone oa tto fw 
ftod of natom* 

A Arenoat nf ^imb oaed *a ftiod. 
4. P ru eea ofo to vhkli ananal toed 
nbiwtol to U tor wo*. 


Tou II. AKia A. ABB Tborab^ Foo«. 

QaaB. 4.1 


» 


toed 


of wfktot whirh aanaal 
ourtoinr in r*ort1m frr 
%. Uar Bad abom of tood * aad 

ito difltoHat ouabtka. 

7. AaoeuBtof tfCotahko uMd aatood bj 
toe ranmiB aabnna. * 

A Socar pfnfwrtWa and aAotkma of too 
of to*to. 


a 
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i)ISTtNCT WORKS COMrSISSD IN 




LARDNER^S CABINET CYCWPOIA. 



Natural ^Qistocs. 


SWAINSON ON THE STUOV OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

^ t *u] fir ***'> »iU> xt^ncw ikU<*» pfacr Oh. ilUb IftuW ^ ^ * 


VI 

Bart 1. Hum* tArt pntfirM /nnk^. 

V. On DiF fffnfidl«netor«‘ mnn aiIvbii* 

140^ Ml tW uT 

«. 3 CN) Ur iRin* i|il(i> on nhvli «atRi<«l 

lUAhrt It*Ill's Mif iS 
pnj»H*«titm, and tin* «sii>Nwl*nf 


luuis >•? •liirh fhp natural 
in>i« l» itnrlii|M| 

Fast 4. On Oia prmmt mati' iiA foolonnl 
’u-sHiKr in Urrat Bnlain, Iuim «>q 
llr iMwinH Irst i^Ii’Olalftl flit 
tU f*ii«tMir4tti*nBrnt abJ ncUm^ 
u»m. 


SWA1NSON ON THE HACTS AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 

llAiMt^Aiol Inatmtts <>t Amnul* tiv iVivuah Sn AjTSflM, Kiq. i xn 1 Irp, Rro. with 

vjt'iic'ttr litli*R and wtHalcuta^ Cm t bAL htti’Tod. 

Off Ttir UvTiAm or tuk Awt» %%. Womui 

Aa tUrtWmt rrnm hunuin n^aann I anous uiHtamuw M inaiinet 

0.> TK|Sn()P Al Afcl«Al/» 

On the tlifFI'fi'ai ■•wwa na davalopcd % all | nrmtflii on tiioae of thr \Tlt^bratnl 


tiiT I U>w« Nf aniraiilA 
Vitilily anmialF. . 

l’«iMinn^in (if iia,iVi*s.^ 

On tlu iM^K'iiR of uUiAiala 
< >ti thr nidtiiioR of animolR 
I bi tilt* intr iis of ^ b'Ai’i' )««• 
vRoruii^ animiJR 


AixiMib. 


JMrvrt rf^u w indirUd bf 
•nimiiK * 

Inditrvi 11^ •••*1 
M tlir hflwmatma, torjN 
i'll 

aiionalir it 


On ituprrfiTl unriH im ** .sii 
^ moil 

T/ii |N*rtr^\ oiiutn of ani‘, 

IIMh 


r, apd mKn«iti**ti »fj i^unmunu aaiuialv 

nvislte n* ^ 4* 


SWAINSOid ON THE C^ACSIFICAtrON Of ANIMALS. 

A Tn*Htiw* on Hr Nalural lJi»4i>rx ooil Of^wh atmnof Animubw Uf WikUAa KiVAniMiw, T>ri. 

I u>l t*vi* null tjilBrtIr rInUi IrUnod * 

]**a/4 A OidiIm rtiilncwtua (if Uh* Sr4 
pnai iptav ot iim'iirnl onil M'lmtiflb 
a«n»lr«, ntlh KUknpuil|>D>« f«>r a 
Til»n iw '4tid)ii4i titr drtiula jfMM.li 
(ll JHirlOHIlt 


null 

Vart 1 Oi^ tbr Cf«ittapliY of 4nim«K 

2. Ob IIh* rwir 4tt«l PttVJxna mI »;rMr- 

k ititir FdolOR) A ^ 

3. On R ' jirtBoqilrN o} B.itnrAl 

fUmBlaUusi. 


SWAINSON on the iAtURAL history of OUADRlJpEDS. 

A Tii*ati«r iA» titr .Sotural nj^lolT asd (1»o«1lrA«on (rf thMMirnpfda H> W. hnAinanv, G«^. 
I T<4 trill witii ts,« kmI 174 nonUr^la^ ftt. duUi Irttrird 

1**U71. " fTTvat diriAMaiR of ofpuiBrsI I 3. ffti UiT BAhiral luhtorjr of <|iMdMipMlR 

BMttefjifiilonthrirlatioosnhiib j AllirrbBMbl.iatCDAliaorrMteiHiMLCUAl' 

qB<iiJjV|wd'* li'nr |<> nt]H\ ^onjf* I l< | ig *iniB bNtnral aAtiaties. 

OT the jAimal bi||i;ib>m. «. t ^ n • «i 


SWAINSON ON OC^NtWOLOOY. « 

* On tlir Katorj] llistfify nAd^asAiAcatioA of Fii(L* bj W 5n AtJlf>OK, Raq Srula. fcp. 
ntth 1 HfROttr titles stmI mhvf AD Jv riofh l«dlriTd n 


Hro. 

f 


Parp^. IHl thritrortnrroQiJ &iitarj|ltr>t«tfT 
(if Mnls 1 b R i' u i'i a l * 

2. On llr tuldavaptij. boor^'LiIbcv, 
and 1414411 Bfien uf biHa 


3. On tia* nniur.il 

4 . of till* (UHrrrnt 

iflifcu 


owl n'lAtsonn 

of till* (UHrrrnt unlrn, tnhru, and 

UmllMH uf hfriU 

A of anaiuraJ arTa&^*nu*Bt nf 

SWAINSON'S history OF OOM1CT1CATED ANImX'lS. 

AntraBla la MmacrrifT. Uf W Snx|«Bua. I nJ. frp. iTo. nitti \igii«tt4 title and 

nnaerouH woWeuta, ktlemU 

Baht 3. OnlixmA or d(4TmU(*AlPd Itlrde atdW 
aide fur aMarioe or prrnmYw, ctm* 

cpeuire. ■ taiaiAK aavnnU ■(«««■. 

\ * % 


BAaSf^^rBacvrsr oCqaadraprila, rontam* 
in« iierrA&ta of nMtft}*('iCht 

















OIKTIKCT WOMKE; COMPBlflSD 1^ 

LARDNEp CABINET CYCLOPiEDlA. 

* ^’Natural History —conlinucd* * 

-- 

SWfUNSON qN FISH, AMPHIBIANS, AND RtPTILES. 

Oi» Katnial irhrur> and CUMib atMB of Fioh, ItffdiJM. Jh* US' W. £«q. Jt vbU. 

k’jN b'n. «iUi TiKsnW UtK> uul )>aB)>*t4foa «iaiileutii, t laik letbrNid, . 

Tbr nHtnn* and r»4uti«m won«ti‘*nJiiiA Hic mt pliibibM 
ABunaUi ami muiv Tlic rrptilp* 

*A billyh l]«* JuaCMry-nd uf Tlir UVldtMi, sad All iMrdfc 

uiUawaar maarM 4io Tliriniovta 

h%’ttiv AM pcwAiac VltriJfArJk 

Tlik' -T*44'riiBia> anancnitmt ol flabca^ Ha*«hacmrta?* •ml dfMrljitinM of •llty-two 

fUriatUNl •itr^utfiinriit l>c« or httfc-UK««*n H^rxii 

Til vHJu^dRleiktil AaJm Ac. 4k. sr. 


MlilkvttiM, uiuawaor maarM 4io iiiriniovu 

AM pcwAiBc YltTbiarJ* 

Tlik' -T*44'riiBi>t> anancmtant ol flabca^ Ha*«hacmrto?* oml dfarrljitinM of Ailty*two 

fUriatUNl •itr.iuitiinriil of ft«h(*A. l>c« or httfe-UK««*n H^rxii 

Til viiru.^<irdemol A»Jm« Ac. 4k. sr. 

• 

8WAINSON ON INSECTS. * 

Tbo UialoT) BOd Nalur.il ^rrAiisfm(*A( of IlsMrta 11; V. nw^i^raAM. V^i A W. £ Snoduitr^, 
r^iq. i >ol. ft)*. H u. wiUi v^vdtr AU« A4«d wonlrudi^ la. rloUi IrUnsfod. a 

SWAINSON ON SHELLS. t 

A TrralihO 4m MnU«‘Ol4iitT , nr, tW KatArnl flM^iAroIwo of khi’lla And Klirll Ki*Jl fly 
bnsiAMts, IWi. I vol. Ct'ii MO Aitb «iM»viU* UUo owl v«^ nunu*ruUB illoa^PAUimv vo 
nmiC.lx. cl4*ch ItdUmJ 


• lUbT 1. A ipnarol «vv<>> 4if (ho ti«4ai<vou* 
•SI, A natural arfiin4;4<mmt nf Uir nni* 

sAst yiid iMvuhv Jirll'IUL s-JOa- 


riooioi( 1 ht* nrrlrra Aod* 

uiUiyra iif ll» cloo* I'mCai'Mb 
£BplaiuiH«i 4>f ti*mui wml m 

U>c bIitUb vJ (rodicvirtu aigU umM. 


$W.. NSO^'S TAXIDERMY AND BIBUOCRAPHY. 

<iu TatUvnay. %«i(liUiv BfOfir>*i>li. aad Kotuabuf thuirWorlw. I ooj. 

k|( Ckt> wiUi I'gilKMtgl VIm* Aotht>i,fc. Irllrrod. 

A 

Vah^ J a TrratiM* naM^ialrr..« • I I'our S lln* i**UM«rapliy nf aonl'in, witfi luo- 

r hi * olbN'l ino /• aihcira] aolirct^ I g* npliu al akHoliaa of tLr fnnutml 

On |m >ni{ Uiaitt I • ? WAMiipaU. 

i h) llir aoU tmnge 

m^-nt of «.oUfi.tai«a 


•PHILLIPS'S GEOLOGV* ^ • 

A TiftiUM* <in UnrAwy Uy JnuK Vim.^rra, >*.U k, f«.K l*^ra«iMr OvokifT is f'aiUrfo 
lawid&o 9 «i»]^ 4|i, Hvw atth >i(rnvtl^lAA’a and ouisrnAs wwwcQtA, ISOl'cIt \li latUrml. 

<’iicp.^. I«\}nidactur> smmrn ChaI*. 4 Hwtr«PKal vm^u thr ktratiAwl nvki 

2 OnwfMl «v.',^)ila«c ••orn'cnung Xht rnj«d afUia raAh. 

itl tlw yVdfO. 7 l'natAllln«l luik^ 

3, iirrHrral trutUa cuortnn^ thoB b M<nrraJ>nn». 


i<tr>ii*Uiro of the ratomd paiia nC 
rJirskila* ^ * 

4 ul htraliAori rocLA. ^ S 

& Orinmu ronwuM of plAntA m4 
afiiiDflla. A A S 


ChaI*. 4 Hwtr«PV‘al vm^u t>r the hUuU&ml nvko 
» ^ rnj«d of tlie raAh. 

7 I'natAlilnil luik^ 
b M<nrraJ>no». 

9. Modr. ^ •* of hr«t In the fflohf. 
IIJ. Stotp . fp tbiw. 

II. Ki|mlar rinw* nad wmiubbI AppU* 
cotjDBB of ffok^. 


HENSLOW'S bOTiSNY. * 

Th^ 111 Oiirri|rt»»p and Ptnaj^ogSnl lUrtasy: By J. A. 41 ex blow, XM\.y.L.!k Ae. Ac. a 

1 ruL ft'p bf o. with >i|pMite btU* HJid Si’a^y 70 wuoucota, 4a. ckitb ktUrou * 

^ 4 • lXTBlll>CC|40^ • 

P&iitL OAi4'(unr«4noran\. 

Blc. 1. OlSnxu%'rUfii.^ I’od Cbno^Vi^. Sb<. t l^onomy aad rh>tugraphy. 

^ rABtll rntA«*lOOUAL IklTAJIt. 
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DIL LARDNER^S CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, 


f 

Uf;r OF THE AUTHGRt. 


* In Gnteral IMfraiur^ HiitOfy, 
Sf Bioffrapky^ 

ThkRt. Hon. Sir J. MACKiMToaif. 

Jim WALTim ScoTr> Bart. 

A* 

Thomas ltfooRB» Rm. 

Tkb Rt9HT Kbv. Dm. Tuiblhau*, 
Brtboporm. HftvadV 

Ilf OKS. J. C. L. DB BlSUDMPS, ^ 

RoBsmT SoUTHiY, Km. ^ 

Sim HAsmjB Kic. tAs. 

I 

Jambs Moktoomkiyi Ksr. 

G. P. R. Jaiibh» Ksa. 

Tub Km«. Q. R, Gui’o. i 

4 

The Rbt. Dr. St^^bdiko. 
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Thomas K^ioiitlsyi £sa. 

4 
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Thb Rt. Hok.T. P.CovmrBi^AY, Br. 
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Thb Rjy* H. Pbeous. * ^ 

E. B. Cbowb» Bb%. 

T. C. CBattak, Ebo. 

8. A. DUKUAH, LUD. &c. * 

4- »* 

Thb Bbv.T. FosM()Ke* 


In SeitnM, ^^tural PkiioiopAp, 
Natural Mutoiyf cfc, 

* 

Sim John Hbbsch kl. 

Sib David KmBwsTER»LL.D. F.R.S. 

Thb Rbv. U. Powell^ M.A. P.R.S. 

S«nl]<Ui ProHtKir vf m tht 

D. Labombb^U^D. kc. 

C/ ST. Ratbb. 
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